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NOTICE. 

A Special Number of THE SPEAKER, in Coloured 
Cover, containing Literary Supplement, with 
Reviews of Christmas Books, etc., will be 
published on November 27th. Advertisements 
should reach the Office not later than 
Tuesday, November 23rd. 














THE WEEK. 





THE Deptford election resulted 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: in the return of Mr. Morton, 
AT HOME. the Conservative candidate, 
by a majority of 324 votes, 
being more than 900 less than the majority secured 
by the late Tory member, Mr. Darling, in 1895. The 
Conservative newspapers express themselves as 
being satisfied with the result, and they do not 
appear to realise the fact that if the Deptford 
contest is to be regarded as an index to the change 
in the constituencies since 1895, a General Election 
at this moment would give the Liberal Party a 
still larger majority in the House of Commons 
than that which the present Ministry commands. 
Twenty-four seats have been contested since 1895. 
In 1892 these seats were divided as follows: 
Liberals, 14; Conservatives, 10. In 1895 the 
figures were: Liberals, 10; Conservatives, 14. Now 
15 of these seats are held by Liberals and only 9 by 
Conservatives. The votes given at the bye-elections 
are still more significant. In 1895 the Liberal vote 
in these 24 seats was 80,010, and the Conservative 
vote 86,290, showing a Conservative majority of 
votes of 6,280. In the bye-elections the Liberal 
votes have risen to 91,214, whilst the Conservative 
votes have fallen to 84,991. We do not know that 
any more conclusive proof of the fact that the tide 
of public opinion is flowing in favour of Liberalism 
could be desired than this. 


THE chief political event of the week has been 
the meeting of the National Union of Conservative 
Associations in London. Great efforts were evidently 
made for the entertainment of the delegates from all 
parts of the country. On Monday night no fewer 
than seventeen dinners were given in various public 
halls, the dinners being in most cases attended by 
members of the Government. Later in the evening 
& reception was held at the Hotel Cecil, at which 
Lord Salisbury was present. A conference of the 
members was held in the St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, 





under the presidency of Lord Derby. The most 
notable speech was one by Mr. James Lowther, in 
which he dwelt upon the existing differences in the 
Unionist party, and declared that it was necessary 
to have an anti-Radical administration, and non- 
Radical legislation. Mr. Chamberlain does not 
appear to have been present to hear this declaration. 





On Tuesday night Lord Salisbury addressed a 
great Conservative meeting in the Albert Hall. His 
speech consisted for the most part of a rejoinder to 
criticisms on his foreign policy, more especially those 
of Mr. Bryce and Mr. Asquith. He denied the charge 
of having given our claims in Tunis away without 
compensation, and, in defiance of the dates, sought 
to prove that the concessions made to France in 
Siam and Madagascar were not made by himself, but 
by a Liberal Prime Minister. The really interesting 
part of his speech was, however, his bitter attack 
upon the London County Council—a body called 
into existence by his own Government. In 
ignorance of what the work of the County 
Council has been, he denounced it as being 
composed of professional politicians, who devoted 
their time to abstract political questions rather 
than to those matters on which the welfare 
and happiness of five millions of people depended, 
and he hinted, not obscurely, that we were in danger 
of seeing a Tammany Hall ring established in London. 
No more flagrantly unjust attack was ever made 
upon a public body by a man holding a position 
of great responsibility, and it will be interesting to 
see how Lord Salisbury’s friends will try to justify 
his insolent slanders upon the authorities who have 
done so much for London in recent years. His 
speech clearly indicates that Ministers intend, if they 
can, to crush the London County Council and to re- 
establish the corrupt and odious reign of vestrydom, 
with all its attendant abuses. 


It is possible that Lord Salisbury was instigated 
to his outrageous attack upon the London County 
Council by the fact that a Committee of that body 
has recently adopted certain resolutions embodying 
the policy in relation to the form of local taxation 
which they recommend the Council to support. 
These resolutions propose that a direct charge 
should be made upon the owners of site-values. 
This proposal is one so equitable that economists 
of all parties have expressed themselves in favour 
of it. Nothing can be more manifestly unjust 
than the exemption of town-sites, which are in- 
creased enormously in value by the growth of towns, 
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from any substantial contribution to the public 
revenues. The question is a large one, and some 
portions of it lie beyond the scope of the work of 
the London County Council; but that body has 
clearly been doing its duty to the ratepayers and 
to the interests of the five millions of people for 
whose welfare and happiness it has so large a 
responsibility in calling attention to the question 
as it affects London. If Lord Salisbury’s attack 
on the County Council is based upon its views on 
this question he may discover that, even in the 
present Parliament, it is a fatal thing to attempt 
to subordinate the just rights of the community 
to the greed of his own class—the ground-landlords 
of London. 

LorD SALISBURY’s illustrations of the dangers of 
the present system of London government from the 
recent history of New York were as wide of the 
mark as his treatment of merely municipal matters 
usually has been—and that is saying much. The 
leading aim of the “ megalomania” which has so 
enormously increased the area of New York was, it 
may safely be said, not to improve its administration, 
but to make it bigger than Chicago. The remedy for 
its misgovernment was sought, as it has been sought 
—and found—in other American cities, in strength- 
ening the hands of the Mayor; and the failure— 
if it should prove to be a failure—will certainly 
not be due to any lack of qualified candidates 
for high municipal office. Mr. Seth Low is 
an independent citizen of large private means. 
Judge Van Wyck belongs to an old family, and is 
not a professional politician. We might refer to 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt's recent services, but 
that is too recondite an allusion for Lord Salis- 
bury and his school. And even Tammany, for 
all its bad reputation, has succeeded in getting 
candidates of good social standing before. At this 
moment, indeed, it depends on the independence, 
honesty, and “grit” of Judge Van Wyck whether 
the result of the “ megalomania” shall be a failure 
or not. Decentralisation, so far as it has been tried in 
New York (ie. on Manhattan Island), is not regarded 
by American municipal reformers as a_ success, 
though some of them are prepared to consider it 
again. Even so, however, they do not appear to 
contemplate so much of it as we already have in 
London. Finally, is it notatrifle absurd to illustrate 
the working of government by Council in London 
from a city which is governed bya strong Executive 
and whose Council is all but impotent ? 


THE annual Colston banquets took place at Bristol 
last Saturday night. There was not much noteworthy 
in the speeches delivered, though Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach made some rather curious remarks with refer- 
ence to the engineering dispute. Apparently they 
were aimed at Mr. Ritchie, who is to be the Ishmael 
of next session, as Sir John Gorst was of thelast. Mr. 
Long, as President of the Board of Agriculture, 
stoutly defended his order with regard to the 
muzzling of dogs, little thinking that three days 
later his own chief, the Prime Minister, would assign 
that order as the real reason for the loss of seats 
and the reduction of the majorities of the Con- 
servative party. 





Mr. BRYCE made an important speech at 
Aberdeen on Monday, in which he attacked with 
severity both the domestic and the foreign policy of 
the Ministry. They had passed three large measures, 
all calculated to provoke irritation and resentment. 
The Agricultural Rating Act took nearly two 
millions out of the pockets of the general ratepayer, 
and bestowed this sum upon one particular class. 
The Voluntary Schools Act had reopened one of the 
most bitter of all controversies, and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act had serious faults. As to foreign 
affairs, he declared explicitly that there were two 
moments, first in November, 1895, and again at the 











end of August, 1896, when prompt action on the 
part of England would have stopped the massacres 
in Turkey without any risk of a European war, 
He ridiculed Mr. Balfour’s attempt to prove that 
the rising on the north-west frontier of India was 
due to the encouragement given by the Opposition 
to the Greeks, and he animadverted strongly upon 
the weakness which had caused Lord Salisbury to 
abandon our special privileges in Tunis, and upon 
the folly which was directly responsible for the 
deplorable war on the Indian frontier. 





Str JoHN Gorst’s speech on the education 
question at Birmingham on Wednesday evening is 
extremely interesting reading—especially for Liberals 
and other Progressives. He began by stating frankly 
that when he spoke in Parliament he was a mere 
mouthpiece of the Government, but that outside 
it he, like other subordinate members of Govern- 
ments, never expressed any opinions save his own; 
and then he went on to show that the higher-grade 
Board Schools—a béte noire of many Moderates—had 
arisen “ purely by natural selection” soon after 1870, 
and were inevitable. Then he attacked the half-time 
system and praised continuation schools, prophesy- 
ing, indeed, that attendance in them would be made 
compulsory by-and-by. Such are the individual 
opinions of the present chief of the Education Office. 
It is certainly unfortunate that his subordinate 
position compels him to keep them down. 





THE various sections of Moderates who are con- 
tending for the control of the party on the School 
Board for London have not made up their differences 
yet. There are squabbles, vastly entertaining to the 
Progressive spectators, in active progress in Chelsea 
and Marylebone, where the Diggleites insist on 
running their own candidates in opposition to those of 
the ultra-Churchmen. In the former division, more- 
over, they are charged with refusing to submit the 
dispute to arbitration, and so running counter to the 
solution which has received the sanction of the Bishop 
of London. But these squabbles do not interest the 
electorate outside a relatively small circle. It 
remains to be seen how far the bitterness of the 
rival factions and the utter collapse of the specious 
“Orpington scheme” in its own birthplace will 
affect the polls next Thursday, and also whether 
the “Conservative and Unionist” machinery may 
not be put in action, as has been hinted, to 
return Diggleite candidates, and the educational 
cause made political — just as if London were 
New York, which is now to be the Moderate bogey. 
Progressives, therefore, must not relax their 
efforts. Even if every Progressive candidate 
were returned, their majority on the Board would 
only be five; though, no doubt, they would receive 
some accessions, on most questions, from among the 
Independent Moderates. In this connection it is 
notable that the Moderate Committee in the City 
describes the present Board as Progressive because, on 
all secular questions, the Progressive minority has 
been turned into a majority by the votes of certain 
Moderates, The fact is, that experience of the School 
Board converts even Diggleites, and three at least 
of the most faithful supporters of Mr. Diggle in 
the past have now become too Progressive for him. 
We respect them, but we prefer an original Pro- 
gressive to a converted Moderate. 





THE School Board elections in three of the great 
provincial towns have been held this week, and give 
some hope for the success of the Progressive party— 
or, as it ought properly to be called, the School 
Board party—in London on Thursday next. The 
results at Leeds are not declared as we go to 
press; but the poll was the heaviest on record, 
and that is always a good sign for the cause 
of education. At Birmingham the strength of 
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parties on the Board is unchanged. Consider- 
ing the tremendous efforts that had been made 
by the Church party, and the retrogression of Bir- 
mingham during the last decade from its former 
post in the forefront of all reforming movements, 
this result may be viewed with satisfaction. At 
Manchester the School Board party had the majority 
of votes, but the advantage was lost by their division 
among too many candidates, and by the chances of 
the cumulative vote. This unfortunate device, or 
dodge, was no part of Mr. Forster’s original scheme 
in 1870. It was introduced as an afterthought by 
the faddists of minority representation, on grounds 
which looked well « priori, but have been swept 
away by twenty-seven years’ experience of its 
working. 





A SETTLEMENT of the engineering dispute seems 
in sight at last. The men have given way on the 
question of appointing an independent chairman, 
and the two bodies of representatives of employers 
and employed respectively will meet, each with its 
own chairman, on Wednesday next. According to 
Mr. Barnes, another week may see the struggle 
satisfactorily terminated. We hope so: and we trust 
that both sides will be prepared to make reasonable 
concessions, and conduct the negotiations purely as 
a matter of business, 


A DEBATE at the Royal United Service Institution 
on the relative advantages of voluntary and com- 
pulsory service in the army would hardly be expected 
to disprove Mr. Goldwin Smith’s contention, published 
by us last week, that England is being swamped 
by the rising tide of militarism. But the debate 
of Wednesday afternoon, and especially Lord 
Wolseley’s closing speech, certainly leave the im- 
pression that conscription is a good deal further 
off than some of us had feared. Some of the 
statements made in the debate must, indeed, surprise 
the mere civilian student of foreign institutions. 
When Major-General Maurice announces that no 
nation in the world has yet adopted compulsory 
military service “for expatriation,” we cannot but 
ask what he means. Were the Spanish lads sent 
out to die in Cuba, or the Italian troops who fought 
at Adowa, really all volunteers? and how is his 
statement reconcilable with the project—as yet 
unrealised—of a separate “Colonial Army” for 
France? However, Lord Wolseley, like his prede- 
cessors in the debate, urged that our army serving 
abroad could not possibly be kept up by any 
form of conscription—as experience had proved in 
the days of the East India Company—and that there 
would be grave difficulties in having two armies, 
one based on compulsory service for home defence, 
and one on voluntary enlistment for use abroad. 
Besides effectively defending short service as the 
only possible system, he insisted that voluntary 
enlistment was the only practicable means of re- 
cruiting, and that the men would come in abundance 
if the country would pay for them and ensure them 
posts in the Civil Service afterwards. Whether this 
solution will answer remains to be seen; but it is a 
great thing that the conscription bogey should be 
dropped by its supporters, even though some of 
their arguments for dropping it may be incorrect. 





THE fears we expressed last week 
as to the immediate prospect before 
the Tirah expedition have been 
more than confirmed by the “rearguard action” on 
the Tserai Kandao Pass on Tuesday last. The 
Afridis, of course, harassed the rearguard of 
General Kempster’s brigade throughout its march, 
and finally swarmed down upon it from the 
thick cover afforded by the wooded heights on the 
northern face of the pass. Of course, they were 
gallantly repulsed, and equally of course they in- 
flicted severe loss on our troops. It is a miserable 
waste of human life, and there seems no particular 
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reason why it should not increase. Indeed, the 
Times correspondent says that the recent actions 
have convinced the waverers and inflamed all sec- 
tions of the tribes against us. 





THE threatened rupture of diplomatic relations 
between the Dual Monarchy and the Porte—to be 
followed by the bombardment of Mersina by Austrian 
warships—has been averted by the prompt sub- 
mission of theSultan. It remains to be seen whether 
his promises as to railway extension will be kept. 
The whole affair offers a striking confirmation of our 
Constantinople correspondent’s letter of last week, 
as does the intimation given by Russia that, should 
the spoils of Greece be spent on purchasing arms— 
even in Germany—she must demand payment of the 
war indemnity due to herself since 1878. It is at 
last settled among the three Emperors that Turkey 
may be coerced without provoking a European war. 
The lamentable fact is that it was not settled—and 
by our action—a year, or two years, ago. 





So the German Emperor is to open the session of 
the Reichstag in person—no doubt as an additional 
means of pressing the demand for an increase of the 
Navy. Meantime, the complications with Hayti 
and the Chinese Empire come most opportunely for 
the naval Jingoes. Some time ago the servant of 
a certain Herr Liuders was arrested by the Haytian 
police. Herr Liuders objected, and was arrested 
likewise. The German Minister demanded his release, 
which was granted, and a heavy indemnity, which 
was not. No gunboat, unfortunately, is available 
to enforce the demand. A Liberal paper, however, 
has pointed out that one might have been sent, had 
she not been under repair after accompanying the 
Kaiser on his North Sea cruise; and besides, the fact 
that Hayti needs coercion is no argument for the 
building of battleships, or even cruisers of the 
highest class. The Chinese case is stronger. Two 
German missionaries having been killed with the 
connivance of the Chinese local authorities, a 
German squadron has occupied Kiao-Chau, com- 
manding the Southern entrance of the Gulf of 
Pechili. Here, it is argued, is a striking contrast 
to German impotence against Hayti. But it is 
hardly probable that the occupation will have 
any permanent result. And if Germany is to 
protect her subjects throughout the world in all 
their enterprises—an ideal which we have aban- 
doned long ago—her fleet will have to be both 
more numerous and less diversified than that 
which the Kaiser is understood to desire. Gun- 
boats and third-class cruisers will suffice. 





THE scheme of Cuban autonomy now under 
discussion by the Spanish Government goes much 
further than anyone could have expected a short 
time ago. The Cubans, white or coloured, are to 
receive the full rights of Spanish citizens; Home 
Rule for all local purposes; control of their own 
Customs duties and of the public services (except, 
apparently, the right of appointment), and, in short, 
of everything except national affairs and naval and 
military expenditure in the island. We gather that 
similar rights will be granted in Porto Rico. It 
remains to be seen what “national matters” may 
mean—whether, for example, Cuba willbe able to 
make her own trade arrangements with the United 
States—and also how far the plan may approve itself 
to the insurgents in the island, and to the ultra- 
Conservatives and the manufacturers in Spain. 
Happily, the pardon of the Competitor prisoners 
by the Queen Regent has averted immediate 
danger of a rupture with the United States; and 
so the Spanish public can consider the prospect 
dispassionately. 














imIr housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, thev should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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A LOVE of wild, mountainous 
LITERATURE, etc. scenery is, as is well known, very 
rarely expressed in literature 
until the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Until that time few travellers found better epithets 
for the Alps or the Highlands than “rugged” and 
“horrid”; and admiration was generally reserved 
for smiling landscapes and fertile tracts of cul- 
tivated land. The change has been traced in the 
literatures of Europe, and the current number of that 
excellent periodical, the American Historical Review, 
contains an article by Miss (or Mrs.) Mary E. Woolley, 
which gives some illustrations of its accomplishment 
in the literature of America. She quotes a few, but 
very few, isolated expressions of admiration on the 
part of pre-Revolutionary explorers—Mount Wash- 
ington, for instance, is described as “a stately 
mountain surmounting the rest” in a work of about 
1670—but, for the most part, the early explorers 
were strictly utilitarian, like the traveller in the 
Blue Ridge, who describes the abundance of streams 
as such that “the finest waterworks in the World 
may be made at a very small expense”; and a 
view (in the White Mountains, but not, apparently, 
from Mount Washington) is described as “ daunting 
terrible.” But then travellers knew what primeval 
forest meant, and what it was to struggle through 
swamps. After the Revolution, on the other hand, 
appreciation of the grander features of the scenery 
is frequent, in prose and verse alike. The authoress 
inclines to think that the change was spontaneous. 
But, as she notices, Rousseau’s “ Nouvelle Héloise” 
was published in 1759, and initiated the new mode 
of looking at Nature in Europe. Knowing how 
much Rousseau’s political ideas influenced American 
thought, one can hardly fail to credit him with 
some share in this revolution also. 





Tue second of Herr Mottl’s “ Wagner Concerts ” 
was about half made up of music by Wagner and 
half of music by other composers. Opinions differ as 
to whether the presentation (now with, now with- 
out, singers) of excerpts from the Rheingold and the 
Walkiire, from Siegfried and the Gittcrdiimmerung, 
should or should not be encouraged. Meanwhile, 
whatever critics may say, the great Wagnerian con- 
ductors have quite made up their mind to draw as 
largely as possible on the Ring. In its complete 
form it can scarcely be heard except once in so many 
years at Bayreuth; and it is not everyone who can 
afford to go there—non cuivis contingit. The strange 
thing about Herr Mottl'’s conducting is that, admir- 
ably effective as it is in connection with Wagnerian 
music, it is a little out of place when applied to 
music of no particular dramatic character. Que me 
veux-tu, sonate? asked Fontenelle, puzzled to know 
what the music he was listening to could mean. 
Que me veux-tu, Mottl? many a symphony might 
say, unable to fathom the meaning of the Wag- 
nerian conductor, in imputing to concert music a 
signification it was never intended to possess. Herr 
Mottl should put as much Wagner as possible into 
his programmes, and as little as possible of com- 
posers who are content in their concert music to 
be lyrical, and do not aim in any way at being 
dramatic. 





Sm Henry Dovu.ton, long ago 
Liberal M.P. for Lambeth, had 
made his name a household word in 
connection with the modern triumphs of the potter's 
art.—Mr. J. B. Burgess, R.A., had been for a genera- 
tion one of the most eminent of English painters of 
Spanish scenes and subjects.—Mr. James Picciotto 
had made important contributions to the history of 
the Jews in England.—Professor Wilhelm von Riehl 
of Munich had written works of some authority 
on the history of modern civilisation. — Dr. 
Thomas William Evans, who might have been 
described as dentist-in-chief to most of the 
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crowned heads of Europe, was — like most 
eminent dentists — of American nationality, 
Under Napoleon III. he had been an unrecognised 
and therefore important, diplomatist ; and it is well 
known that he assisted the Empress Eugénie in her 
escape from Paris after the fall of the empire— 
Dr. Giuseppe Bottero had been for half a century 
editor and part proprietor of the Gazetta del Popolo 
of Turin—a newspaper perhaps a trifle old-fashioned 
in form and contents, but one of the most respected 
of Italian journals, and one of the most independent, 








THE FIGHT FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


— +2 


HE fight for the control of the School Boards 
J throughout England is now at its height. 
Here in London there are not so many signs of the 
conflict that is being waged as may be seen in man 
of the great provincial towns. The apathy of this 
huge impenetrable mass of humanity can be removed 
only with the greatest difficulty, and we fear it can- 
not be said that it has been removed by the approach 
of the School Board elections. But in most of the 
provincial towns the battle is being carried on under 
more inspiriting conditions. The people of Leeds 
and Birmingham, for example, understand the ques- 
tions that are now at issue far better than the people 
of London do. They know by practical experience 
what the work of their School Boards is; they can 
tell, without needing to study tables of statistics, 
the difference between a clerical Board and one that 
is free from the taint of denominationalism. Above 
all, they have far better opportunities of watching 
the various developments of the clerical spirit close 
at hand than are given to the ordinary London 
ratepayer. It is for these reasons, as well as because 
of that higher development of municipal life which 
the provincial towns enjoy in comparison with 
London, that the School Board contests in the 
provinces are being carried on with so much more 
spirit and energy than we see displayed in London. 
But everywhere, whether in London or in Leeds, in 
great manufacturing centres, and in thinly-popv- 
lated rural districts, the fight is of the same 
character. The nation is called upon to say whether 
it does or does not approve of the reactionary 
educational policy of the present Government. It 
has to say whether the gigantic conspiracy against 
the national system of education and the principles 
of religious liberty, to which Ministers committed 
themselves last year, is supported by the country as 
a whole. The fact that the first clumsy and auda- 
cious attempt of the conspirators to uproot the 
national system of education and destroy the work 
of a quarter of a century, failed ignominiously, does 
not lessen the danger which arises from the con- 
spiracy itself. The Government profited by the bitter 
lesson of last year so far as to bring in a compara- 
tively small measure of reaction this year. But, 
comparatively small though the measure was, its prin- 
ciple was as bad as that of the criminal Bill of 1896, 
and if the School Board elections should prove that 
the nation is apathetic upon the question of the 
preservation of the national system of education, 
nothing is more certain than that Ministers will seize 
the first opportunity of going a step further in the 
direction of reaction, and of aiming a fresh and still 
heavier blow at the rights of the children and of the 
individual consciences of parents. : 

It is for this reason that we attach such special 
importance to the School Board elections of this 
year. Ministers have thrown down the glove. They 
have made their real desires and purposes plainly 
apparent to us,and unless we are prepared to accept 
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their challenge and to enter the field against their 
policy, we must of necessity incur a great defeat. 
What is the assumption which really lies at the root 
of the educational policy of the Government and of 
the Conservative party? It is nothing less than 
that the education of the children of the nation is 
not really the business either of the individual 
parents or of the State, but of the priests and 
clergy.: They, according to the theory upon which 
Ministers virtually act, are the only persons entitled 
to guide and control the education of the young. 
This theory becomes more narrow and intolerant 
still when we remember that, from the point of view 
of Ministers and of most of their supporters, it is 
the clergy of the Church of England alone to whom 
the control of the teaching of the young ought to be 
entrusted. The Nonconformist abides by the 
principle for which he and his forefathers have 
fought for centuries. He contends that the State 
has no right to patronise or support a particular 
creed at the expense of the community as a whole ; 
whilst he holds strongly to the opinion that it is its 
business to give the young the best secular education 
obtainable. Because he holds these clear and per- 
fectly intelligible views as to the separation of 
dogmatic teaching from the teaching of spelling or 
arithmetic, he finds himself denounced by members 
of the Church party as an enemy of religion, and he 
has to face a deliberate and audacious attempt to rob 
him of some of the most precious rights of citizenship. 
For it is idle to conceal the fact that the aim of 
not a few of the clergy is not so much to win children 
from vice and ignorance as to wean them from Non- 
conformity and bring them—regardless of the 
opinions of their parents—into the fold of the Church 
of England. This being the case, how can it be 
denied that a most grievous injustice is being done 
to Nonconformists generally by the educational 
policy of the Ministry and of the clerical and Tory 
party? They are branded as irreligious because 
they cling to the principle that the State has no 
right to enforce the dogmas of any particular creed 
at the expense of the nation as a whole, and simul- 
taneously an attempt is made to crush their own 
religious organisations by the pressure of an organ- 
isation which for the moment has secured the 
support of those who control the whole machinery of 
the State. We confine ourselves for the moment to 
stating the case of the Nonconformists against the 
educational policy of the Government. That case is 
so strong that it is difficult to see how any intelligent 
man can refuse to acknowledge its force. But it 
must be remembered that besides the Nonconformists, 
there are hosts of other parents who object almost 
as strongly as they do to the provision of religious 
—e of a particular colour at the expense of the 
state, 

Beyond the religious question lies the equally 
important question of education itself. Are our 
children to have the best education that can be 
given to them or the worst? This is really one 
of the two great questions at issue in these School 
Board elections. That the Progressive candidates 
both in London and elsewhere represent the cause 
of educational efficiency admits of no doubt. In 
London Mr. Diggle, who is much more astute than 
the ordinary “clerical,” has tried in this contest 
to stifle the loud demands of the sectarian party for 
sectarian teaching—the teaching of their own par- 
ticular sect—at the expense of the State. He 
knows a better way of crushing the national system 
of education. It is to starve the public schools 
and thus to cripple them. So he comes forward 
as the exponent of “economy,” the kind of economy 
which consists in robbing the horse of its food and 
dooming it to a slow but certain death. All over 





the country we have the same false cry of economy 
raised by those who are only willing to agree to 
the increase of the rates when the money raised 
by such increase is to be devoted to their own 
partisan objects. The Progressive party, on the 
other hand, desires to make the public schools 
as efficient as possible. It wishes not only to make 
the education given in each particular school a 
sound and useful education, but to see that the 
schools are increased in proportion with the increase 
of the population, so that nowhere the children of 
the State shall be left without the means of acquiring 
the knowledge needed to fit them for the battle of 
life. We cannot believe that against this wise and 
patriotic policy the cry of “economy ” will ever be 
able to prevail. Every intelligent man knows that 
a cheeseparing parsimony in the matter of education 
means a desperate extravagance in a hundred other 
directions. It means that we are to spend our 
money upon gaols and workhouses instead of spend- 
ing it upon schools. But when the reactionary finds 
that this sordid plea for a false economy fails, he 
resorts to another and still more hypocritical argu- 
ment. He tells us that in making our public schools 
really efficient we are bringing an unfair competition 
to bear upon the clerical schools. The public school 
is to be starved and made inefficient in order 
that it may not compete successfully with the 
schools managed in the interests of a particular 
religious denomination. It might well have 
been supposed that after the Education Bill 
of the present year this impudent contention 
would no longer have been heard. A reactionary 
Government, acting under clerical influences, has 
decreed that a large sum of public money shall be 
handed over for the “relief”? of these inefficient 
clerical schools, and handed over without any real 
provision being made for the public control or super- 
vision of the manner in which this bounty is to be 
applied. It is strange that after this act of gross 
partiality we should still hear the old story that the 
public schools must not be made too good lest they 
should compete with the sectarian schools. The 
public will have to pronounce upon this contention, 
and it will be melancholy indeed if it does not 
pronounce decisively against it. The battle that is 
now being fought is therefore a battle in which the 
cause of justice, of religious freedom and equality, 
and of education is pitted against the cause of 
religious intolerance, clerical arrogance, and educa- 
tional inefficiency. No one can doubt what the 
ultimate result of a struggle in which such issues are 
raised must be; but it is the result of the battle of 
to-day, not the result of the campaign as a whole, 
about which we are anxious. Never was there 
greater need for every true Liberal and every real 
friend of a national system of education to bestir 
himself than that which exists at the present 
moment. 








THE CONSERVATIVE GAUDY. 





HE Conservative party have been thoroughly 
enjoying themselves during the week. They 

have invaded London from all parts of England. 
They have been entertained with lavish hospitality 
by Lord Llangattock and other wealthy Tories, 
among whom we do not observe the name of Lord 
Londonderry. They have seen and heard Cabinet 
Ministers. They have been flooded with eloquence 
and champagne. General hilarity has prevailed, and 
Mr. Chaplin was so far carried away by his feelings as 
to quote French. But only three speeches of the slight- 
est importance were delivered, and two of these may | 
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be dismissed in a very few words. Mr. Ritchie, studi- 
ously avoiding the bad example set in Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s intemperate harangue at Bristol, referred 
with tact and courtesy to the negotiations which he 
has himself set on foot, and which everyone except 
Sir Henry Howorth hopes will end in the peaceful 
settlement of the engineering strike. Mr. Lowther, 
who, though a bigoted and narrow-minded Tory, is 
no fool, emphatically warned the Government against 
coquetting with Socialism. So far as Mr. Lowther’s 
remarks were aimed at Mr. Ritchie and the Board of 
Trade, Liberals can have no sympathy with him 
whatever. Mr. Ritchie has done no more than his 
duty; and Mr. Lowther ought to have divided the 
House of Commons against the Conciliation Act 
of 1896. But Mr. Lowther’s quite intelligible, 
though somewhat guarded references to Mr. Cham- 
berlain and the Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
full of truth and point. It is not a fair thing, and 
it is quite contrary to sound Liberalism as well as 
to sound Conservatism, that employers should be 
responsible for accidents properly so called, against 
which no reasonable exercise of skill or forethought 
could have provided. Mr. Asquith’s Bill was de- 
signed for the preservation of life and limb. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s was a mere transfer of risk from man 
to master, and that is Socialism, neither more nor less. 
If Mr. Chamberlain were still in business, he would 
have fought such a Bill tooth and nail. No wonder 
that Conservatives whose capital is in industrial 
undertakings should applaud Mr. Lowther when he 
denounces so shameless an abandonment of principle 
by her Majesty’s Ministers. The trade unionists in 
the House of Commons would have done better to 
oppose this measure, which will not prevent a single 
accident, and which is not unlikely to have the effect 
of lowering wages. The working classes, wiser in 
this respect than their leaders, have declined to 
swallow the bait from Birmingham, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s basket is empty. 

Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Albert Hall was 
in style and form one of the best he has ever made. 
It shows no sign of depressed spirits, or of dwindling 
intellectual power. But when we pass from the 
outward show to the inward substance, the solid 
material is woefully small. Nothing could well be 
more contemptible than to seek refuge behind Lord 
Elgin, and to charge the Opposition with attacking 
his personal honour. No Liberal statesman, and no 
Liberal newspaper, has said one word against the 
personal honour of the Viceroy. Lord Elgin, as 
Lord Salisbury knows, is not the responsible person. 
He, no doubt, acted in accordance with the military 
advice given him, and he was, of course, aware that 
the question would be finally decided by the Gov- 
ernment at home. The late Government decided 
one way. The present Government decided the 
other. It is Lord Salisbury and his colleagues, 
especially Lord George Hamilton, who are charged 
with breach of faith, and not Lord Elgin at all. It 
is they, and not any subordinate officer, however 
highly placed, who are answerable for all the useless 
bloodshed of this miserable and accursed war. Lord 
Salisbury says in his most Pecksniffian vein that “ it 
is hard to measure the condemnation which is due 
to those who in the mere hurry-scurry of party 
warfare are not ashamed to cast this slight upon 
their country.” This is mere impertinence, and 
Lord Salisbury deceives himself if he imagines that 
it will impose upon the intelligence of the nation. It 
is the Cabinet, and not the Opposition, who are 
upon their trial. Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry 
Fowler, while maintaining the strongest of all natural 
frontiers, would have spared the lives sacrificed, 
and the money wasted in subduing mountainous 
tribes who only asked to be let alone. Lord Salisbury 





and Lord George Hamilton, “in the mere hurry- 
scurry of party warfare,” and with an ignorant 
recklessness which deserves to be called criminal, 
reversed, the moment they came into office, the 
deliberate policy of their predecessors, with the 
result of deluging the frontier in blood and reducin 
India to bankruptcy. Lord Salisbury will find 
before he is many months older that this is far too 
grave a question to be settled by bluster. His un- 
founded and hypocritical censure will fall back upon 
himself, Lord Salisbury cannot have it both ways, 
He is a cynic, and habitually talks the language of 
cynicism. The sudden assumption of pontifical airs 
for party purposes is neither impressive nor decent. 
Lord Salisbury’s defence of his foreign policy 
was more clever than scrupulous. He justifies his 
surrender of British rights in Tunis by the fact that 
he has concluded a commercial treaty with France, 
substituting 8 for 15 per cent. as the duty on 
cotton goods imported into that colony. But the 
charge against him is that 7 per cent. off cotton 
for fifteen years is an inadequate recompense for the 
loss of consular privileges) The Prime Minister’s 
description of the Siamese territory ceded to 
France is characteristic and amusing. But it 
will not wash. He says that France had seized 
the most valuable part of Siam before he took 
office in 1895, and that he split the difference 
with France for what was left. Now if Lord 
Salisbury chose to argue that a good understanding 
with the French Republic was worth more than all 
the territory on the Mekong, he could make out at 
least a plausible case. But he finds it convenient to 
forget that Lord Rosebery, before he resigned had 
obtained from France a promise to take no more of 
this debateable land, and that his own party, though 
not, we admit, himself, had strenuously denounced 
the late Administration for allowing France to take 
any Siamese soil whatever. As regards the French 
annexation of Madagascar, Lord Salisbury makes the 
astounding statement that “it was all done by Mr. 
Gladstone.” Really he might as well have said it 
was all done by the Pope. It was all done by 
France. But the dates of the successive stages 
by which Madagascar was annexed are—December, 
1885; August, 1890; and August, 1896. Will Lord 
Salisbury deny that he was Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary in all these three months? The 
Premier’s apology for his treatment of the Eastern 
Question is that he had only British interests to 
consider. We do not agree with him. Great Britain 
has always recognised the moral responsibility to- 
wards the Christian subjects of the Porte entailed by 
the Crimean War and the Treaty of Paris; but as he 
did not specify any British interest which the triumph 
of the Sultan had promoted or secured, it is un- 
necessary to pursue the subject further. The joke 
about dogs being accountable for bye-elections 
is getting rather stale, and is not half so funny as 
Lord Salisbury’s idea of the London County Council. 
He thinks that it meets every day, that it is com- 
posed of professional agitators, that there are no 
men of business on it, that it has more power than 
other municipal corporations, and that its chairman 
is elected by a popular vote for four years, like the 
Mayor of New York. If Lord Salisbury is not on 
speaking terms with Mr. Ritchie, he might have 
consulted Lord Onslow. Of the substance of 
Lord Salisbury’s attack upon the County Council 
we need not say much at present. The virulent 
hatred of popular rights and representative institu- 
tions which inspired it recalls the worst days of 
the Prime Minister, when, as Lord Robert Cecil, 
he was engaged in decrying the English working 
man and denying his fitness to have the franchise. 
His attempt to destroy the governing body of the 
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eatest city in the world is a piece of anarchism of 
which a Russian Nihilist would have been incapable. 
It is at the same time the worst blunder of a career 
which has been one of egregious political blundering 
from first to last. We do not believe that even Lord 
Salisbury can induce the Tory party to join in the 
attempt to put an end to honest and enlightened 
government in London, and to restore something 
worse than the Heptarchy of Beadledom. His very 
creatures in the press have cried out against the 
monstrous folly and wickedness of the policy to 
which he sought to commit his party on Tuesday 
night. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S ZOLLVEREIN. 





HE disclosures of the Toronto Globe, the prin- 

cipal organ of the Canadian Liberals, more than 
confirm our information as to the attitude taken up 
by Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Office con- 
ference last summer. We have said that Mr. 
Chamberlain was most unwilling to denounce the 
German and Belgian treaties without putting Canada 
on terms, and that in the end the treaties were only 
denounced because the Canadian Liberals were 
enabled to place precedents before the Government 
which rendered any other course impossible. The 
Globe now reveals what Mr. Chamberlain actually 
proposed. He told the Colonial Premiers that he 
would be willing to consider the imposition of duties 
protecting colonial produce in the English markets 
if, and only if, the colonies would assent to absolute 
Free Trade within the empire. Before discussing 
this astounding proposal, it may be as well to say a 
word as to the circumstances under which it became 
public. Sir Wilfrid Laurier may be blamed for 
allowing what was in one sense confidential informa- 
tion to be disclosed. But we do not hesitate to 
declare that this was one of the rare cases where 
a disclosure of confidences was not a breach of con- 
fidence, but a necessary act of self-defence. The 
meeting between Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial 
Premiers was, in one sense, confidential. There were 
no reporters present, as there were at the Ottawa 
conference, and, while no one was pledged to secrecy, 
it was understood that the only official report was 
that to be issued by Mr. Chamberlain. Curiously 
enough, the conference had not long been sitting 
before hints appeared in the press as to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal of preferential trade with the 
Colonies, and SirWilfrid Laurier’s refusal of this pro- 
posal. Nothing could have been better calculated to 
rehabilitate the Tory party in Canada. Sir Charles 
Tupper believes, as Sir John Maclonald did, 
that Canada might secure such preferential treat- 
ment by the offer of some such return as was 
given under the Liberal Customs Act. He denounced 
his opponents for giving England any preference 
without securing reciprocity. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
replied that it was fatuous to suppose that any 
practicable offer from Canada would induce England 
to abandon Free Trade. What could better suit the 
purpose of the defeated Conservative leader than to 
be able to suggest that Mr. Chamberlain had made 
the very proposal which his opponents believed could 
never be obtained? He took full advantage of his 
opportunity. In the course of months Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s official report of the Conference appeared. It 
contained no record of the proposal actually made and 
rejected. Two out of three columns were occupied by 
the introductory speech made by Mr. Chamberlain, 
certain phrases in which seemed to give colour to Sir 
Charles Tupper’s suggestion. What was worse, the 
Speech contained a mischievous declaration of what 





Mr. Chamberlain believed to be the effect of most- 
favoured-nation treaties, declaring that—quite apart 
from the Belgian and German treaties—Canada could 
not give preferential terms, even for due reciprocal 
advantage, to any foreign country without giving 
the same terms to other countries, however high 
their tariffs, which possessed most-favoured-nation 
treaties. Mr. Chamberlain published this exceed- 
ingly doubtful statement of the law to the world, 
knowing that it might subsequently become a point 
of conflict between Canada and other countries, and 
knowing also that it had been already a point of 
conflict between the two Canadian parties. This 
can only be described as an unfriendly act towards 
Canada and her Government. 

Under these circumstances the Globe was fully 
entitled to publish the plain facts, and thus put an 
end to mischievous suggestion and covert innuendo. 
For the future Colonial Premiers will probably feel 
the advantage of the complete and correct publicity 
which can only be assured by a shorthand report. 
But what are we to say of the wonderful thing 
which our Birmingham patriot actually proposed ? 
Look at it first from the Colonial point of view. The 
vastly greater part of the Colonial imports come 
from other parts of the empire. If there were no 
duties on British produce and high duties on 
foreign produce, the amount of foreign produce 
would naturally decline to an insignificant figure. 
How, in the name of common-sense, does Mr. 
Chamberlain suppose that the Colonies could at one 
swoop cut off the whole of thejr Customs revenue ? 
In 1895 the total revenue of the Dominion of Canada 
was under £7,000,000; of this £3,624,000 was 
Customs revenue. The proportion is not quite so 
great in the other Colonies, because railway revenue 
in these cases forms a large part of the Government’s 
gross receipts. But it may be said, with substantial 
truth, that no Colony could get along without a 
large Customs revenue or some equivalent from 
extraneous sources. We can only suppose that 
Mr. Chamberlain had not considered this point ; 
that he knew nothing of the difficulties which 
Colonial statesmen have to contend with before they 
can obtain even a tariff for revenue purposes only. For 
a man of adequate information to make such a sugges- 
tion would have been impertinent. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
only excuse is that he knows very little about any- 
thing outside the Birmingham zone. But it may be 
suggested that this is some reason for doubting the 
wisdom of allowing him to remain at the Colonial 
Office, where knowledge and prudence are both 
required. So far, he has done nothing to justify the 
expectations which were formed as to the work likely 
to be accomplished by a man of his business capacity 
placed in charge of the undeveloped lands of the 
empire. A railway has been built to Bulawayo, but it 
has been built under a guarantee given by the Liberal 
Government, and Mr. Chamberlain has merely 
hampered its construction by the arrangement which 
he made about the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
Something infinitesimal has been done on the West 
Coast. The West Indies, British Guiana, and 
numbers of other Crown colonies are still waiting to 
know what Mr. Chamberlain is going to do. Now 
the world is informed that he made a proposal to 
the self-governing Colonies by which they were to 
sacrifice their fiscal independence by losing the 
right to levy customs duties on British produce. 
Really Grenville’s Stamp Duties were a joke to it. 

A word, in conclusion, as to the British aspects of 
this amazing scheme. It must be assumed, if Mr. 
Chamberlain did not take the Colonial Premiers for 
fools, that he intended the duties imposed in Great 
Britain to be duties on articles largely produced by 
the Colonies. The only articles largely produced 
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the Colonies for export are articles of food and 
drink, and the raw material of manufacture. 
Wool, tallow, and hides account for more than 
two-thirds of the exports of New South Wales, 
other than gold and silver. Butter accounts for 
a million, grain and meat for a million, and wool 
for five millions out of the eleven millions of 
articles, other than specie, exported by Victoria. 
A duty might be placed on ostrich feathers for the 
benefit of the Cape, but it has no other considerable 
exports except diamonds, gold, and wool. Canada’s 
exports are more varied, but timber and food stuffs 
account for more than three-quarters of their value. 
Thus, in plain English, Mr. Chamberlain was pro- 
posing, in the privacy of the Colonial Office, to put 
a tax on wool, on corn, on butter and cheese, 
on tea and sugar, and on timber. Of course, he 
has no power to do anything of the sort. We doubt 
whether he consulted his own colleagues before 
making this suggestion. We know for certain that 
it would have been scouted by Parliament and the 
country. But we venture to seriously ask Mr. 
Chamberlain’s new party whether they do not think, 
as many steady-going Liberals thought in 1885, that 
mere fighting capacity is of little value in a states- 
man if it is accompanied by a random recklessness, 
not merely in words, but in actual proposals of 
change ? 








AN ATMOSPHERE OF SUSPICION. 

HE reopening of the Dreyfus case has brought 
Paris society into the condition which finds its 
most familiar examples under the worst of despotisms. 
Scandals—mostly unfounded—follow on scandals, 
rumours upon rumours; no one knows whom to 
suspect, or what is to be expected next; and the 
spectators, as one critic of the situation has re- 
marked, are beginning to lose all ability to feel 
surprise. M. Scheurer-Kestner is a worthy man, 
and his motives and intentions, whatever some Paris 
papers may say of them, are beyond question pure. 
But his partial statements of his case, and the more 
detailed statements inferred—apparently from hints 
dropped by him—by the Figaro, have set up a state of 
public feeling which finds its most recent parallel in 
the darkest days of the Panama scandal almost five 
years ago. The ground was prepared last week by 
the elaborate work of M. Bernard Lazare—with 
which, it is stated on good authority, M. Scheurer- 
Kestner has no connection. M. Lazare adduces 
evidence, based on a comparison of handwriting and 
on the testimony of eminent experts, to show that 
Captain Dreyfus could not possibly have written the 
communication—unsigned and unaddressed—which, 
his friends allege, was the sole evidence of his guilt. 
This work was followed on Monday by a detailed 
account of M. Scheurer-Kestner’s case in the 
Figaro. According to this, the communication of 
secrets of the War Ministry to foreign Embassies 
was found to be going on after M. Dreyfus’s conviction 
as before. Various suspected persons were placed 
under observation and, without any cause being 
assigned, removed from active service. One of these 
—trich, well connected, and residing in a fashionable 
quarter of Paris—had lately been stationed in a town 
near the capital, and the incriminating document, 
both from its handwriting and its contents, 


appeared to have been written by him. Cer- 
tainly it could not have been written by Dreyfus, 
since it offered the loan of a strictly private manual 
of artillery instruction which, it stated, was only 
lent for a few days to the writer by the War Depart- 
ment ; while Dreyfus, who was employed at the War 
Office, could have secured a copy easily enough. 





————— 


Of course, two officers answering to the very general 
description given—both rich, well-connected, not now 
on active service, recently stationed near Paris, and 
now living in the city—were named at once in the 
Press; it would probably have been easy to find a 
dozen more. Both at once indignantly denied the 
imputation ; and then, late on Monday night, Captain 
Dreyfus’s brother denounced the suspected person 
by name. He charged Count Walsin Esterhazy, a 
major in the infantry, lately in garrison at Rouen, 
with having written the treasonable document in 
question and afterwards thrown suspicion on Captain 
Dreyfus. Count Esterhazy—who, it seems, had re- 
ceived notice of the charge some time agofrom a name- 
less lady at an appointed rendezvous under cover of 
the night, together with a document proving Dreyfus’s 
guilt, somehow—has now come to Paris armed with 
the document, to meet M. Scheurer-Kestner’s charges 
whenever he finds an opportunity. But they will 
not be ready until the week after next, and the pro- 
cedure then merely involves laying them before the 
Minister of Justice, who will decide, with the aid 
of certain high legal functionaries and some of his 
subordinates, whether there is cause for a new trial. 
There is plenty of time, therefore, for the question 
to be fought out in the Press with new and sensa- 
tional developments, of which the statement that 
M. Dreyfus preferred not to escape but to remain in 
torture till his secret correspondence with his family 
had enabled him to establish his innocence, is 
perhaps the most mystifying. There is time, too, 
for all sorts of parallel and subsidiary charges to 
be made at random. The public seems ready to 
accept any charge as possible, and to find none too 
astonishing for belief. 

We should be sorry to say anything that could 
aggravate the sufferings of a prisoner who, whatever 
his deserts, has already suffered mental torture in 
France and physical torture in the “ Devil’s Isle” off 
Cayenne that are far worse than death. We confess 
that after the Parnell Commission we incline to 
distrust all evidence founded on handwriting alone; 
and in this case we have the usual direct conflict of 
expert testimony, supported by illustrations which, 
as reproduced by the newspapers in smudgy fac- 
similes, do not prove anything much. There is 
something in the argument for M. Dreyfus’s 
innocence founded on the internal evidence 
afforded by the incriminating letter. There is still 
more force in the argument against the genuineness 
of another document, relied upon as proving that the 
verdict was correct. This document—found long after 
the trial—was stated to have come from the same 
Ambassadorial waste-paper basket as the letter on 
which M. Dreyfus was convicted ; it purported to be 
a letter from a member of one foreign Embassy— 
presumably the German military attaché—to a 
member of another, and (alone, it seems, among the 
documents in the case) it mentioned M. Dreyfus by 
name. Now such communications, when genuine, 
are seldom committed to writing, nor do they find 
their way into the waste-paper basket, especially 
when that receptacle has been proved unsafe. But 
if it was forged, it must have been forged to 
strengthen the suspicion against M. Dreyfus and 
prevent any reopen: og of the case. On the other hand, 
if M. Dreyfus eve’ really exclaimed, “ Whatever I 
revealed, I did so to get greater secrets than I 
told,” he cannot pose as an innocent victim. No 
man has a right to play detective on his own 
account. But for the next ten days, and possibly 
for ever after, such speculations will be profitless. 

The real significance of the case, however, con- 
sists in the atmosphere of suspicion that it reveals 
and intensifies. Nobody seems to doubt the prob- 
ability of an extensive traffic in State secrets on the 
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part of officers in confidential posts. Military 
attachés are popularly believed to exist chiefly as the 
buyers in this trade; but we in England do not 
trouble ourselves about it, and certainly do not 
suppose it to be extensive. There are cases known, 
for example, in which our Government has got hold 
of certain secrets of foreign War Offices; and 
doubtless they have some of ours. But the French 
are ready to believe anything, to suspect anyone, and 
to mix their apprehensions with Anti-Semitism. 
M. Dreyfus seems to have been convicted hastily, 
secretly, and on very little evidence, because the 
Court jumped at a chance of making his fate an 
awful warning to future offenders. Now, it is 
declared, he is to be bought off by a Jewish syndicate 
with a Rothschild at its head and the Ministry under 
its thumb—-so we read in the Intransigeant and Libre 
Parole. It is the spirit of the spy-mania of 1870, 
and of the Panama scare of 1892, sapping the 
foundations of confidence in that army which has 
hitherto been—justifiably enough—the pride of 
France. But the Republic has not gone under 
because M. Rouvier and some other deputies were 
bribed by Baron Reinach ; and the army will not go to 
pieces even though one officer, or a dozen, should be 
proved unfaithful. If the Parisian public would 
only get over its crises de nerfs, if it would let 
Boulevard journals and Anti-Semite cranks go for 
just what they are worth, it would save itself a good 
deal of unhealthy excitement, and the friends of 
France a good deal of apprehension. 








INSURANCE. 





HE burglar is always with us—at all times and 
seasons, in town and country, in private and 
commercial life, his warfare with society is con- 
tinuous and implacable. Not all the penalties of 
the law can suppress, though occasionally they 
serve to check, him; and the vigilance of individuals 
lacks, and always will lack, that organised complete- 
ness which alone would enable them to cope with 
an enemy so daring and so ubiquitous, For these 
reasons the burglar is now something more than 
a fortuitous pest; he has become a definable and 
assessable “risk,” and it is not surprising, in these 
days of development and enterprise, that the 
principles of insurance have been called into requisi- 
tion to offer pecuniary protection to the community. 
The establishment of burglary insurance goes back 
no farther than the year 1889, and the business, 
though it has passed through its experimental 
stages, must still be regarded as incomplete in 
experience. As to whether it can eventually be 
worked with adequate profit, even under less 
favourable conditions than at present exist, and in 
face of the increased competitive difficulties which are 
sure to be felt in the future, we think few insurance 
managers would care to offer a definite or confident 
forecast ; but so far as the present limited experience 
goes, the results have been quite satisfactory. The 
number of companies transacting burglary insurance 
business is at present small—only about a dozen—and 
in nearly all cases this particular line of operation is 
represented by a special department of a concern 
formed for accident and miscellaneous insurance. 
The National Burglary Insurance Corporation— 
which, in a prior stage of establishment and under 
another title, was virtually the pioneer of this 
class of business—is a notable exception, but in 
nearly all the other cases the departmental arrange- 
ment makes it difficult to ascertain definitely 
whether the burglary business by itself has resulted 
in a tangible profit. Where information is forth- 
Coming, however, the business is revealed as dis- 
tinctly profitable, and the growing popularity of 
this branch of insurance is plainly indicated by 








the numerous claims reported by the various 
companies. The audacious jewel robbery at 
Piccadilly Circus, by which the Security Company 
has recently had to sustain a heavy loss, will no 
doubt also bring the utility of the burglary 
companies prominently before the public. It is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good, and it being one 
of the axioms of insurance that the bad claims are 
the best advertisements, the Security Company has 
lost no time in circulating a leaflet quoting the 
Company’s rates and drawing attention to the large 
sum saved by the insured in connection with “one of 
the biggest burglaries on record.” 

As to the merits of the various companies offering 
this protection, it is satisfactory to state that, though 
not all of precisely the same financial standing, they 
are quite trustworthy from the insurer's point of 
view. Oneof the best known—the National Burglary 
Insurance Corporation, founded in 1892—has a fully 
subscribed capital of £50,000, and has proved its use- 
fulness by paying out something like £20,000 in claims 
in the course of its career. The Security Company 
mentioned above has a paid-up capital of £75,000 
(reserve capital £45,000), and considerably more than 
2,000 claims have been paid. The Law Accident 
and Contingency (1892) is also well known as one of 
the most progressive of the smaller miscellaneous 
concerns. It has written some very large burglary 
policies, and the business in this department has 
been from the first a distinct success. The Fine Art 
Insurance Company offers protection against a special 
kind of property, as indicated by its title, and the 
prospectus of the Goldsmiths’ and General Company 
contains an interesting offer to insure against the 
risk of murder by burglars for an addition of a mere 
extra shilling to the tabular rates. Other well- 
known and reliable offices are the Ocean, the 
General, and the Globe. 

Premiums payable under burglary policies are 
comparatively small. Roughly, they may be said to 
vary from 23. to 83. 6d. per cent., according to the 
kind of risk to be covered and the proportion of the 
total value of property which is to be insured. 
Special risks—diamond merchants, for instance—are 
often specially assessed, and one hears sometimes of 
huge premiums being paid. Something between 
£900 and £1,000, it is stated, was paid recently for an 
unusually heavy policy. The ordinary householder, 
however, whose premises are not stocked with 
diamonds or any great quantity of gold and silver 
plate, will find that a yearly premium of £1 or £1 5s. 
will provide sufficient cover to meet his requirements. 
Intending insurers of this class should bear in mind 
the legal distinction between the offences known as 
burglary, housebreaking, and larceny, and should 
see that their policies protect them against all these, 
including the possible complicity of the servants in 
the house. 

In a recent article we had occasion to refer to the 
prospects of new companies (more particularly fire 
and life companies), and to express the opinion that 
the insurance arena was overcrowded, and that a 
thinning-out process was more to be desired than 
the addition of new companies. We have before us 
now a prospectus of the Argus Assurance Company, 
Limited, which has just been formed for the transac- 
tion of insurance business of all kinds except life ; 
and we must admit, in modification of the opinion 
referred to, that this last new company starts 
under auspices more than usually favourable. An 
arrangement has been made to take over the business 
of an established company (the Commercial Fire 
Insurance Company of Scotland), and the Argus will 
thus have the initial advantage of starting opera- 
tions with an organisation throughout the United 
Kingdom. The directorate is strong, and the services 
of an experienced manager have been secured. The 
Company will apply for membership with the Asso- 
ciated Fire Insurance Companies, with a view of 
working in conjunction with the Tariff Offices, and 
will identify itself principally with insurance against 
fire, marine risk, and employers’ liability. 
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HE prospect of an amicable settlement of the 
unfortunate engineering dispute, the belief that 
the threatened quarrel in the cotton trade will be 
averted, and the hope that money will not be so 
dear and scarce as a little while ago was feared, 
have caused a better demand this week for first- 
class investment securities. But, except for the 
very best kind of securities, there is exceedingly 
little inquiry, and business in all other departments 
is as slack as ever; and, indeed, is likely to continue 
so for some time to come. The temper shown by 
the Sultan in the Mersina affair is not encouraging ; 
the antagonism of the nationalities in Austria- 
Hungary is weighing upon every market in Europe ; 
the peace negotiations drag, the prospects of Greece 
are gloomy, the financial embarrassments of Spain 
are growing every day, and the difficulties of Italy 
are very serious. The Transvaal Volksraad has 
separated without doing anything material for the 
mining industry ; and the condition of South America 
is far from satisfactory. Matters, indeed, seem to be 
reaching a crisis in Brazil, where civil government 
appears to be practically at an end. The news 
from Chili is somewhat more reassuring; and the 
Uruguayan Government is winning favourable 
opinions, but its financial difficulties are very 
great. Crop prospects in Argentina are brighter. 
The wheat crop in Australia, too, will be fairly good, 
but there are grave fears of continued drought. In 
India the frontier fighting goes on, and the financial 
embarrassments of the Government are very great. 
With so many unfavourable influences, it is not 
natural to look for an early increase of business on 
the Stock Exchange. Even in the United States, 
where two abundant harvests in succession have 
greatly improved the position of the farmers, general 
trade is by no means as good as was anticipated, and 
the efforts of the great operators to put up prices 
do not succeed. In every department of our Stock 
Exchange, therefore, outside the first-class invest- 
ment markets, there is stagnation. Prices in the 
Mining Market are somewhat higher, but business 
does not increase. In the Miscellaneous Market there 
is nothing doing. In the International Market there 
is no life; and yet, in spite of all the unfavourable 
influences, the Home trade continues wonderfully 
good. Even the foreign trade is better than could 
have been expected, bearing in mind what an inter- 
ference had been caused by the engineering struggle, 
and how much the purchases of both the United 
States and India have fallen off, owing to the Dingley 
Tariff in the one case and the famine in the other. 
The directors of the Bank of England have made 
no change in their rate of discount this week. 
Indeed, the opinion is growing that rates are more 
likely to decline than to advance. It seems to be 
now certain that no gold will be taken by Japan— 
on this side of Christmas, at all events. It is not 
likely that any will be taken by either Russia or 
Austria-Hungary. And though the German Money 
Market is very tight and the German demand for 
gold in the open market is strong, there have as yet 
been no withdrawals from the Pank of England. It 
looks, too, as if the expected shipments of gold to 
New York would not take place. Money is 
abundant there, and, as already said, trade is 
much less active than was expected. As regards 
India, whatever may happen in the spring, it seems 
now reasonably certain that no gold will be sent 
out during the remainder of this year. Money has 
become so cheap in Calcutta and Bombay, in spite 
of the immense expenditure of the Government on 
frontier operations, in spite too of the stoppage of 
the sale of its drafts by the India Council, that on 
Thursday the Bank of Bengal put down its rate of 
discount from 7 per cent, to 6 per cent., and the 
Bank of Bombay lowered its rate from 6 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. The change in both cases was entirely 
unexpected, and shows that, so far as banking 
opinion goes, gold from Europe is not required. The 





India Council will not resume the sale of its drafts 
before the middle of December, at all events, If it 
begins to sell then, the opinion of the best informed 
is that there will be a fall in exchange, and that 
gold, therefore, will not go to India. At any rate, 
rates in the open market in London are quieter this 
week than last week. It is hardly likely, however, 
that, in spite of the temporary opinion, there will 
be much fall. If there were to be, gold would 
probably be withdrawn for Berlin, and possibly for 
New York. 

Vickers, Sons & Maxim, Limited, invite applica- 
tions for 1} million 4 per cent. first mortgage deben- 
ture stock. The issue price is 104,and the debentures 
are repayable at the end of November, 1937. The 
company was formed thirty years ago, and has done 
a large business in iron and steel of all kinds, 
Recently it has taken over the Naval Construction 
and Armaments Company, Limited, together with 
the shipbuilding premises, plant, and so on. It has 
likewise acquired the business and assets of the 
Maxim-Nordenfelt Guns and Ammunition Com- 
pany. The acquisition of these properties, the 
prospectus states, enables Vickers, Sons & Maxim 
to build, equip, and arm the largest battleships. 

Paterson, Laing & Bruce, Limited, has a share 
capital of £325,000, divided into 40,000 5 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares and 25,000 ordinary 
shares of £5 each. It has also £75,000 4 per cent, 
first mortgage debenture stock—altogether £100,000. 
It has acquired the business of Paterson, Laing & 
Bruce, merchants and warehousemen, of Melbourne, 
Victoria and London. The purchase price is 
£100,000, so that apparently the company wiil have 
no working capital. 

The Mimosa Gold Mines, Limited, has a share 
capital of £85,000 in £1 shares, and has acquired five 
gold-mining claims in the district of Goongarra, 
Western Australia. The purchase price is £60,000. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


[ATURDAY.—The Westminster Gazette has done 
very good service by calling attention to the 
knighthood of Mr. Nelson, the Tory candidate who 
was induced to retire from the candidature for 
Leamington in 1895, in order to appease the wrath 
of Mr. Chamberlain and the Liberal Unionist party. 
Everybody remembers how vociferously Mr. Nelson, 
in speaking of his retirement, declared that he had 
not retired because of any “inducement” to do s0 
being held out to him by the Tory whips. He 
neither wanted anything nor would accept anything, 
he declared. This was very virtuous; but in the 
ease of Mr. Nelson virtue has happily not been left 
to be its own reward, and Mr. Nelson has now 
received the honour of a knighthood for services 
rendered, it is announced, “in connection with the 
Australasian Colonies.’ This seems rather a round- 
about way of paying Mr. Nelson for his services to 
the Colonial Secretary; but, remembering the 
virtuous indignation expressed by every Tory when 
Lord Rosebery nominated a supporter of his own 
for an honour, it is quite impossible to believe that 
there can be any real connection between Mr. 
Nelson's self-sacrifice at Leamington and Mr. Nelsons 
knighthood. 

Sunday.—The Cabinet held yesterday was & 
prolonged one, but it is not necessary to assume on 
that account that it was of an exceptionally impor- 
tant character. It is true that there are ample 
reasons connected with foreign affairs for frequent 
and prolonged consultations among Ministers. Our 
relations with certain foreign countries, and notably 
with France, become increasingly critical. Nobody 
believes—nobody can believe—that a rupture of our 
friendship is possible over such a matter as the 
Niger; but the newspaper war is being kept uP 
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on both sides with unnecessary bitterness and 
pertinacity, and it is from newspaper polemics that 
danger generally arises in such cases. As to yester- 
day's Cabinet, however, there is really no reason 
why one should associate it with foreign affairs. It 
is much more probable that it was the first of the 
regular November Cabinets at which the programme 
for next Session has to be considered. Remembering 
that this programme includes among other things a 
Local Government Bill for Ireland, one need not be 
surprised if many Cabinets are necessary before the 
Ministerial measures have assumed their final shape. 
Lord Londonderry, as the spokesman of an immense 
body of Conservatives, is doing his utmost to neu- 
tralise the influence of Mr. Chamberlain in the 
Government, and it is unquestionable that he has 
sympathisers within the Cabinet as well as without. 
We may expect, therefore, that the meetings of the 
“governing committee of the Empire” will be 
tolerably frequent for some time to come. 

The Ministerialists are in a desperate fright over 
the prospect at Deptford. They only held the seat 
at Liverpool by the skin of their teeth, and many of 
them seem to have made up their minds that at 
Deptford they will be defeated. Hence the general 
beating of drums and tom-toms in the Tory news- 
papers yesterday. Evidently the word had gone 
forth that something must be done or a great 
disaster must overtake the party. What I write 
now will not be published until after the result of 
the election is made known, and it seems a bold 
thing in such circumstances to say anything as to 
the probable result of the contest. But I am bound 
to state that there is no very sanguine feeling on 
the Liberal side. Deptford is not naturally a Radical 
constituency, and whilst the Liberals are doing their 
utmost and hoping for the best, they are quite pre- 
pared to see the seat retained by the Tories. 

Monday.—The speech of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
at Bristol was one of those uncompromising utter- 
ances to which we are accustomed from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It shows how far 
he is from sympathising with the Socialist wing 
of the Cabinet, and how strongly he revolts from 
the electioneering methods which are dear to the 
soul of Mr. Chamberlain. The unity of this 
“United Cabinet,” it is clear, must be something 
very unlike the unity of less important bodies. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s friends, by the way, are ex- 
tremely angry with him for having allowed 
himself to be “drawn” by the letter of Sir 
William Harcourt last week. He had a distinct 
chance of scoring, and scoring heavily, over his 
old antagonist. Instead of taking it, he threw it 
away, and has in consequence made himself the 
laughing-stock both of his friends and his foes. 
It looks as though a lively personal combat 
between the Colonial Secretary and Sir William 
Harcourt will be one of the features of the later 
recess, 

As so much attention is being devoted to the 
creation of the great naval harbour at Dover, 
and the Times this morning makes mention only 
of the present Board of Admiralty in connection 
with this important work, it may be well to 
mention the fact that it was the late Board (Lord 
Spencer, Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth and Mr. E. 
Robertson) that took the initial steps, and made 
those preparations for the construction of a harbour 
at Dover which are only now being carried out by 
their successors. 

Tuesday.—The result at Deptford was what had 
been anticipated by the Liberal agents. But though 
the Tories remain in possession of the seat, their 
majority has been reduced by 75 per cent., and 
further proof has been furnished of the steady rise of 
Liberal feeling throughout the country. If the voting 
at the bye-elections furnishes any true test of the 
opinion of the country, the next General Election 
should give as large a majority to the Liberals as 
that which the Tories have in the present Parliament. 
It is their recognition of this fact that makes the 














Tory leaders at present so very unhappy. Even 
Lord Lansdowne—who audaciously talked about 
Majuba Hill last night, forgetful of the fact that he 
was a supporter of Mr. Gladstone when the fight at 
Majuba Hill took place—now sees looming ahead a 
change of Ministry and a change of policy; and all 
over the Tory gatherings of last night the shadow 
of approaching doom seemed to hang. 

Mr. Bryce did good service by his speech at 
Aberdeen yesterday. One of the soundest as well 
as one of the best-informed Liberals now in 
Parliament, his speeches always possess an authority 
of their own. Yesterday he showed his courage 
once more by his plain speaking about the scandal 
of the South Africa Committee. There cannot be 
too full a discussion of the “ blackmailing ” business 
which ended so disastrously for the honour of the 
House of Commons. It is said that Sir William 
Harcourt, when he speaks at Dundee, will follow up 
his onslaught upon Mr. Chamberlain. If he would 
only tell us how it came about that, after agreeing 
to condemn Mr. Rhodes in the report of the Select 
Committee, and agreeing todo so in order to prevent 
the production of the famous telegrams, Mr. 
Chamberlain threw the findings of the Committee on 
one side and paid his servile tribute to Mr. Rhodes, 
Sir William will do more to place the Colonial 
Secretary in his true light before the country 
than the use of any impassioned rhetoric will do. 

Wednesday.—Everybody knows the story of the 
Tory peer who during the Reform debates of 
1867 wandered into the Reform Club in a fit of 
absence of mind, mistaking it for its neighbour the 
Carlton. “ Beg pardon, my lord,” said the hall-porter, 
who understood the mistake that had been made; 
“this is the Reform Club.” “Soit is,” said the peer, 
rubbing his eyes; “I thought it was the Revolution 
Club.” If this wonderful Ministry, with its crumbling 
majority and its impending doom, goes much further, 
it will beat even the record of 1867 in the matter of 
revolutionary Toryism. It has tried (and is still 
trying) to destroy the national system of education ; 
through Mr. Chamberlain it has attempted to destroy 
Free Trade, and now by the voice of the Prime 
Minister it proclaims its determination to destroy 
the London County Council. Lord Salisbury’s speech 
was feeble enough in all conscience yesterday. Its 
defence of his cowardly surrender to France in Siam, 
Madagascar, and Tunis was as weak as it was 
inaccurate; its adoption of the dog-muzzling theory 
to explain the tremendous falling-off in Tory votes 
in the constituencies was contemptible; but the 
biggest blunder of all was the declaration of war 
against the County Council. The County Council is 
no more perfect than is the House of Commons or 
the House of Lords; but everybody knows that it 
has done more for the good of the people of London 
during its comparatively brief existence than had 
been done in centuries by the older authorities and 
the titled ground landlords who have waxed fat on 
the unearned increment of their bloated properties. 
It is, however, precisely because it has done good in this 
way, and because it has regarded as the greatest of all 
vested rights the right of the masses of the population 
to enjoy the common necessaries of a decent life, that 
it is hated so bitterly by landlords of the type of 
Lord Salisbury. It is to be vivisected in order that 
Bumbledom may triumph once more, and the ground 
landlord may fasten his teeth more firmly than 
ever upon the vitals of the community. This is the 
latest development of Tory policy. What one regrets 
is, that it was not proclaimed a week ago. If it had 
been, instead of a mere reduction of 75 per cent. in 
the Tory majority at Deptford, there would have 
been a thumping Liberal majority—and it would 
not have been secured by any question of dog 
muzzles. 

Thursday.—There is real consternation among 
the more thoughtful of the London Conservatives 
over Lord Salisbury’s extraordinary attack upon the 
County Council. The Tory newspapers have treated 
his outburst in a very gingerly way, though one or 
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two of them have had the courage openly to con- 
demn it. The marvellous ignorance which he dis- 
played of everything concerning the County Council 
—and incidentally of everything concerning Greater 
New York also—would have discredited a vestry- 
man. Upon the whole, despite the cleverness of 
some parts of his speech, the Prime Minister has done 
more harm to his party by his “rash and random 
utterances” than all the enthusiasm generated by 
the exuberant hospitality of which the Tory dele- 
gates have been the recipients is likely to undo. 

More slaughter on the frontier! It is simply 
sickening to read this morning’s news, with its 
ghastly account of the brave young fellows who 
have been sent to their death for no earthly good. 
I see that Lord George Hamilton, whose subserviency 
to Lord Lansdowne has been one of the chief causes 
of this miserable entanglement, was engaged yester- 
day in demonstrating for the benefit of his Con- 
servative friends that a majority of 300 was of 
greater value than a majority of 1,200. One may 
get the measure of a man’s intelligence by noting 
incidents of this kind; but it is rather melancholy 
that in this case the man who offers us this simple 
test of his intellectual acuteness should be the Secre- 
tary of State for India, and should have it in his 
power to decree measures that have led to so 
terrible a waste of precious human life. I say 
once again, and despite the protests of Mr. 
Chamberlain, that before we have got to the end 
of this disastrous frontier business there will be a 
general agreement that somebody ought to be 
impeached in connection with it. 

Friday.—My friend the poet sends me the 
following :— 

Lord Salisbury “reverences the London County 
Council very much for the amount of labour which it 
bestows fruitlessly on the public good.” 

My Lord, if the Council 
Has failed in its task, 

Thus thwarting what once 
Was our sure hope, 

Is the “ Concert of London,” 
We venture to ask, 

Much worse than the 
“Coneert of Europe ” ? 


Poor Mr. Long has been moved by Lord Salis- 
bury’s ridiculous allusion to the dog-muzzling order 
to offer a defence of his policy to the country. He 
has accompanied it by a panegyric upon the virtues 
of the Prime Minister so fulsome as to be rather 
sickening. Surely he might have known Lord 
Salisbury better than to attach any importance to 
his gibe at the dogs as the cause of the rapid 
decline of the fortunes of the “united” Unionist 
party. The man who believes that this decline has 
anything to do with the muzzling order will believe 
anything. 








THE TERCENTENARY OF SCIENCE. 





l& is just three hundred years since Harvey took 
his degree at Cambridge and entered on his illus- 
trious career. Within a few months he proceeded 
to Padua, to study in the famous University where 
Galileo held a chair; and with the work of these 
two men, the one in biology and the other in physics, 
the history of modern science practically begins. 
The age of Galileo and of Harvey was also the age 
of Bacon and Descartes—Harvey was Bacon’s doctor 
and friend—and under the influence of these four 
leaders the study of natural science threw off the 
shackles of authority, which the great names of 
antiquity had imposed upon it, and started on a 
new path of inquiry and experiment for itself. In 
the Harveian Oration, delivered this autumn before 
the Royal College of Physicians, and now pub- 
lished as a pamphlet, Sir William Roberts has taken 
advantage of this anniversary, not only to recall 
the services of Harvey, but also to review, 
from a broad and interesting standpoint, the 








services of science to civilisation, and the possibility 
that science may save our modern civilisation from 
the danger of extinction or stagnation which hitherto 
has been the doom of all the older civilisations of 
the world. These older civilisations, he argues, 
rested essentially upon literature and art, while ours 
is founded upon science too, and this distinction, he 
believes, is fundamental as regards the permanence 
and stability of the society concerned. Literature 
and art have their day and perish. Like the lives of 
men, they have their periods of development, of 
maturity, and of decline. After a certain point of 
excellence is reached, further progress seems to be 
impossible ; it is only the quantity, not the quality, 
of the things produced which changes for the better 
then. The pupil of a master in any branch of art 
cannot start where his master ended ; he is fortunate 
if he can advance as far. The knowledge is so 
largely personal that it has most of it to be learned 
again. But in science the pupil starts where his 
master left off, and even with inferior capacity can 
pass beyond him. Every scientific discovery is a 
step forward, a post of vantage for further dis- 
coveries beyond. “The prospects of the scientific 
discoverer are bounded by no horizon, and no man 
can tell, nor even in the least conjecture, what 
ultimate issues he may reach.” 

We confess that Sir William Roberts’ argument 
is not an easy one to meet. It is possible, we think, 
that he rather undervalues the extent to which the 
artistic and literary achievements of one generation 
act as a stepping-stone to the next. The art of 
Cimabue and Giotto surely served in many ways as 
starting-points from which the greater art of the 
Renaissance sprang. The drama of Greece found 
infinite development in the drama of Shakespeare 
and Racine. The music of Haydn, Handel, and 
Mozart, whom Sir William Roberts singles out as 
unsurpassed by their successors, has been tuned to 
wider, if not to nobler uses, and developed in infinite 
varieties since Wagner wrote. It is not only in the 
world of science that one man’s achievement forms a 
starting-point for the next. But in his main con- 
tention few can doubt that Sir William Roberts is 
right. Modern art looks to the past, not like science to 
the future. Modern literature, when most successful, 
bows to the canons of a bygone age. But those 
canons are repudiated by science, and the attempt 
made in the days of the Renaissance to revert to 
them, to impose on scientific men as binding the 
rules of Aristotle, Ptolemy and Galen, actually 
injured and restricted science at the very moment 
when the reversion to ancient models was renewing 
the life of literature and art. No one can maintain 
that literature and art have steadily made progress 
since the world began. For its greatest epic the 
world must still go back to Homer. For its noblest 
sculpture it must return to the age of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. For its most magnificent paintings it 
must look to the masters who began with the 
Renaissance; for its superbest buildings it must 
look back to the fourteenth century at_ least. 
Thought and language are not yet exhausted, or 
the uses which their masters may discover for them 
still. In that respect literature has before it possi- 
bilities which no one can measure or foretell. Besides 
that, one likes to think that the art of building 
may have something grander yet to show, solider, if 
it were possible, than Rome or Egypt, more perfect 
than the work of Indian mason or of Norman monk. 
One still hopes rashly that the future may hold for us 
beauties of form in sculptured stone and upon coloured 
canvas of which Phidias and Apelles never dreamed. 
But these are hopes rather than convictions. The 
methods of art and the methods of science are totally 
distinct. The artist’s creation embodies his own 
personality, and the further advance of art depends 
on the enlargement of the artistic faculty in the 
mind of man. The progress of science is to a far 
greater extent detached from the personality of the 
inquirer. It depends upon the ascertainment of facts 
still unexplored, which none can doubt the future 
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will reveal. Letters and arts, government and war 
—these are familiar ground, which the nations of the 
world have spent their time and strength in studying 
for ages past. Science alone is still the undiscovered 
country, where the gradual and inevitable growth 
of information must, however genius flags, advance 
the level of knowledge on which the student and 
discoverer stand. At any moment the scientific 
man, groping in the darkness, may find himself 
illumined by adazzling light. Harvey prosecuted his 
devoted studies, foiled at every turn by the want of 
some better lens than he possessed. Yet hardly had 
he closed his eyes in death than the improvements in 
the microscope enabled his successors to make 
evident the truth which he had sought to read in 
vain. 

From his broad survey of the fate of nations, Sir 
William Roberts passes to the conclusion that 
science supplies in modern civilisation exactly that 
element of continuous growth and unlimited ex- 
pansion from lack of which the older civilisations 
died. The science which came in three hundred 
years ago, implied not only the collection of mis- 
cellaneous, unconnected information of which the 
science of antiquity was principally composed, but 
also the new method of building up precise know- 
ledge on the sure basis of demonstrated facts. 
Definiteness took the place of generalities, experi- 
ment of belief; and observation rather than the 
exercise of logic became the first equipment of the 
scientific man. An attempt to estimate, even in the 
most superficial manner, the uses of science to modern 
civilisation yields immediately the most extraordinary 
results. The progress made in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in physics and mechanics pre- 
pared the way for the introduction of the steam- 
engine and for the triumphs of steam-power by 
land and sea which our own time has seen. A 
recent statistician calculates that the steam-power 
of the United Kingdom is now equal to the 
force of 169 millions of able-bodied men. Electrical 
science has invented the telegraph. The telegraph, 
the railway, and the steam printing-press together 
have invented the modern newspaper. Chemistry 
has revolutionised the processes of manufacture, and 
has created in photography a new science for 
experts and a new fad for amateurs. Optical science 
has invented the modern microscope, and the micro- 
scope has laid bare, in zoology, in botany and in 
bacteriology, secrets of boundless value and extent. 
And, more wonderful than all, the study of palzeon- 
tology and embryology has established the great 
theory of organicevolution, and hasthusrevolutionised 
the world of modern thought. Well may Sir William 
Roberts claim that this resistless scientific movement, 
ever deepening in its channel and widening in its 
scope, has become the dominant factor in civilisation, 
and that it distinguishes our modern civilisation from 
all those that went before. Look where you will, in 
medicine or in sanitation, in industry or commerce, 
in peace or war, the influence of science comes home 
only more strongly every year. Ambitious men 
have even dared to hope that exact reasoning in 
Science may tend to foster exact thought in all 
domains of life, and that exact thought may 
engender stricter conduct by exposing the un- 
scientific inexactitude of living ill. That, how- 
ever, is a matter which we may leave the 
scientists and moralists to dispute. More convincing, 
we think, is Sir William Roberts’s contention that the 
illimitable field still open for scientific expansion, and 
the natural impulse of science to advance at ever 
increasing speed, are sufficient to guard against the 
danger of stagnation which has always been one of 
the chief risks to which civilisation is exposed. 
Modern Europe need not fear being engulfed, like 
Rome and Greece, in barbarism, for science has given 
to civilisation resources which no barbarians could 
Withstand. Nor, so far as we can read the future, 
need she fear in science the reaction and decline 
which eliminate individual genius, and against which 
€ven the noblest impulses of art have striven in vain. 








THE AMERICAN BOY. 





T was Mr. Chadband who, on a famous occasion, 
burst into lyrical enthusiasm about the vitality 
of the genus boy. If he had known the richness 
and variety of American boyhood, it is probable 
that poetry would not have sufficed for the expres- 
sion of his admiration. There is a Western chiel 
amongst us at this moment, taking notes which are 
communicated in full to American journals, and 
occasionally dropped with laconic freshness in the 
office of the Westminster Gazette. From these we 
learn that the American boy determined to see 
Europe, worked his passage across the Atlantic, 
visited France, but was embarrassed by ignorance 
of the French tongue, called on Mr. Gladstone at 
Hawarden, and has even made the acquaintance 
of the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. Mr. 
Davies received this youthful representative of 
American democracy very affably, and explained the 
onerous duties of his office, especially the adminis- 
tration of charitable funds for sufferers in 
distant parts of the globe. The American boy was 
surprised at this. There was nothing like it “at home.” 
(We regret to notice that he is losing his native 
idiom, and did not say “to hum.”) The charities of 
Tammany, as we all know, are for purely domestic 
consumption. The only disappointment for the boy 
at the Mansion House was the Lord Mayor's 
inability to discuss the recent Tammany victory. 
‘He hadn’t had any time to read the papers.” This 
was a pity, for the visitor was prepared to show 
that the London papers had conveyed an entirely 
wrong impression of that historic transaction. Indeed, 
“the honourable journals,” he added, with a sudden 
revival of idiomatic fervour, “have been talking 
through their hats.” The boy ought to explain this 
to Lord Salisbury, who, unlike the Lord Mayor, has 
plenty of time for the study of foreign municipali- 
ties. He talked at large on this subject at the 
Albert Hall (very much through his hat), and as 
he must be eager for further information about 
Tammany, the boy ought to receive a hearty wel- 
come at Hatfield. 

Now, we cannot but think that if Mr. Kipling 
had known this boy in time, and had not written 
“Captains Courageous” primarily for American 
readers, he would have given a different turn to 
the adventures of Harvey C.Cheyne. That engaging 
youth is the son of a railroad king, has forty 
pounds a month pocket-money, is voted a little 
beast by everybody except his fond parents, is 
swept off the deck of an Atlantic liner, saved from 
drowning by one of the crew of an American 
fishing-schooner, spends several months in the 
cod-fishery on the Banks of Newfoundland, and is 
eventually restored to his mother’s arms and to 
the magnificence of his father’s palace car. The 
moral of this agreeable fable appears to be that if 
you chance to be the son of an American millionaire 
who has no time for parental discipline, just as 
the Lord Mayor has no time for Tammany, you 
may need to be taught your mental, moral, and 
manual bearings by a wholesome training in a very 
rough industry. Harvey C. Cheyne, on the deck of 
the liner, with his pocket full of greenbacks, had no 
idea of the real responsibilities of life. He is one of 
those creatures described by Tennyson, in a letter to 
Monckton Milnes, as “stark spoiled by the staggers 
of a mismanaged imagination.” No doubt a few 
months on the Banks did him good. But to 
what end? When we see the last of him, he 
has just heard the story of his father’s career. 
He is lost in filial wonder at the stupendous 
genius and dogged will which have achieved so 
much. Now, the world is pretty familiar with the 
methods of railway kings out West. We know our 
Jay Gould and Vanderbilt, and the ethical value of 
their example. Cheyne the elder may have been a 
pillar of righteousness, but it is improbable; and 
the upshot of Mr. Kipling’s moral tale for American 
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boys is that if they study the Cheyne family to 
good purpose, they may learn how to make 
millions in Wall Street, and be hand-in-glove with 
Tammany. 

Mr. Kipling is sufficiently faithful to the tradi- 
tions of American family life in that his story gives 
us not the slightest glimpse of what we understand 
by public spirit. It has never been the ambition 
of Cheyne to serve his country, and it never occurs 
to his son, even after the moral education amongst 
the cod, that the public service has any claim upon 
his energies. This indifference to the welfare of the 
Republic, as distinguished from the prosperity of 
certain personal property, is characteristic of the com- 
mercial man. The American boy who is born to wealth 
rarely has the slightest desire to enter Congress, still 
less to devote his energies to municipal adminis- 
tration. You will often find him on the Continent, 
a willing exile, dabbling in art, in anything which 
relieves him from civic obligations. In New York 
there have not usually been enough decent people 
sufficiently interested in the local government to 
keep it out of the hands of notorious swindlers. It 
is to the commercial class, whose apathy has made 
this scandal, that young Harvey Cheyne is committed 
by his salvation on board the little We're Here ; 
and yet Mr. Kipling remains blissfully unconscious 
of the paradox. There seems to be an opening 
somewhere for a new version of “Lest We 
Forget.” The opportunity might be turned to 
account by the American boy who is now with us. 
In the course of his studies of our institutions he may 
observe that a political career is not thought dis- 
creditable even for the heir to one of our oldest 
names. Men of all professions enter the House of 
Commons or the municipal councils without any 
idea of sharing whatever “ boodle” may be going. 
In fact, as the American boy may notice with 
surprise, there is no “boodle” at the disposal of 
party “bosses” for distribution amongst their 
friends at the public expense. Though the 
Mansion House is not the most favourable spot 
for an inquiry into the working of administrative 
bodies, even the Lord Mayor, had time and the 
cause of charity permitted, might have explained 
that he has no power to manipulate public funds 
for the purposes of wholesale jobbery. It is not 
too late for some public man with unlimited energy 
and all the arts of persuasion—say Mr. Stead, if he 
can detach his mind from ghost stories—to take this 
youngster in hand, and show him how it is that the 
civic purse in England is not at the mercy of pick- 
pockets. When he has mastered this, he will have 
something useful to tell his friends in America. 
Moreover, he will be qualified to call on Mr. Kipling, 
and point out what the moral of “Captains Cour- 
ageous” ought to have been. ; 








THE DUDLEY AND OTHER GALLERIES. 





7 impression gained by a visit to the Dudley 
Gallery is that the members of the New 
English Art Club are fully alive. The exhibition 
begins with a charming group of water-colours, and 
one pastel, if we remember aright, Mr. Brabazon’s 
tiny but sweet “Sunset in Sussex.” Mr. Sickert's 
“ Church of the Barefoot Friars” occupies the place 
of honour. This brilliant drawing is a study in 
where to stop. We feel that we could have done 
with a little more, but that it is probable that the 
artist knew best. We have no right to ask for 
information about the young lady,—we take her to 
be young from the outline of her hat,—she has her 
back towards us, and we are in church. But was it 
necessary that the pew should be seen through her 
spiritual back? We are inclined to ask the same 
thing of Mr. Brabazon’s “In Venice”: Was it 
imperative to leave the drawing quite so soon? 





He is more patient in his “Canal near Amiens,” 
and more so still in the Sussex sunset. Such 
obviously unfinished works as these are striking, 
but to live with them is a continual pain. Mr. Geo. P. 
Halkett is represented by two very pleasing 
drawings, “ Evening, Surrey,” and “ Sunrise, Gibra). 
tar”; and Mr. Alfred W. Rich by “A Sussex Pasture” 
of great merit. Mr. Baldry’s pretty name of “Wind 
Swept ” is not quite convincingly carried out in his 
rendering of the theme. Sir William Eden gives us 
some good work, and Miss Mary Hogarth’s “ Lincoln 
Cathedral” and “A Rose-red City” are delicate ; but 
“The Landing Place” of Mr. P. Wilson Steer is very 
delightful indeed. 

Miss Amy Draper, who is a member of the Club 
and an exhibitor, is showing at her studio (VII., New 
Court) a portrait of Mr. George Meredith, in which 
the likeness is excellently caught in spite of the very 
short measure of time during which the novelist 
would submit to the artist’s scrutiny. 

The oils at the Dudley Gallery are scarcely so 
interesting as the water-colours. There are two 
comparisons which we feel inclined to make. The 
first is between “The Wheel of Fortune” (J. E. 
Christie) and “The Quarry” (W. Y. Macgregor), and 
we have no reason to give for comparing them 
except that they both occupy the chief places on 
their respective walls. “The Wheel of Fortune” 
means nothing to us, and even a goddess could not 
progress in the fashion indicated. There may have 
been people once who adored a figure with a wheel 
in her hands, in the hope that the turn of it might 
be favourable to them, but if we wish to recall that 
time for any purpose we should not put Tommy 
Atkins in the group. These things would not 
matter much if the picture itself, by its composition, 
colour, and tone, made a thing pleasant to the eyes 
and fascinated us in spite of the inefficiency of the 
story, but we were not fascinated in this case. 
“The Quarry” is simplicity itself. It does not 
depend on mysterious cycles, but tells a simple 
story well. Its colour and tone and arrange- 
ment are satisfactory, and the whole picture 
tends to please. The other comparison is be- 
tween “The Forge” (C. Koe Child) and “At the 
Wheelwright’s” (Clare Attwood). The former is a 
unity which is agreeable without its story, though 
more agreeable with ; the latter tells its story pain- 
fully, and we hear and see it without responsive 
hearts or eyes. Mr. Hartrick paints a good picture 
of “God’s Acre,” and under his churchyard wall 
distributes pigs. The colour of the animals is 
appropriate, their shape unobjectionable; but tke 
onlooker knows too much, he carries into his vision 
a large measure of experience, and he sighs to think 
that he should know so much of pigs. Mr. Bertram 
Priestman’s work is good to look at. Miss Lily 
Blatherwick gives us plenty of colour in “The 
Butterflies’ Playground.” We noted “The Shadow 
of the Cliff,” by Mr. Tonks; “ The Morning in the 
Valley,” by Miss Alice Fanner; and “A Coming 
Storm,” by Mr. Henry Brown. “ Knaresborough,” 
that most picturesque of English towns, is charm- 
ingly portrayed by Mr. Wilson Steer—colour and 
brightness, and very nearly form as well—and 
though his “ Oak Avenue” displays almost greater 
ability in its sunlight and leaves, the final effect 
is not by any means so pleasurable as that of its 
companion, and is not to be compared with the 
charm of “ The Landing Place.” 

At the Hanover Gallery is a collection of the 
works of M. Maurice Levis. They seemed to us 
curiously unequal, but, so far as we could see the 
dates, it was evident that the quality of the work 
very quickly improved as time wore on. The 
earlier paintings in their comparative crudeness are, 
as it were, the dissections of nature by the student 
seeking to learn its anatomy before attempting its 
living form. The more recent ones are much more 
full of mystery, and are clothed with more beauty 
of colour and tone. If the influence of Corot has 
been upon the artist, it is so much the more to his 
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honour; in some of the more perfect landscapes, 
however, there is evinced a charm of tone in quite a 
a different style. 

A beautiful set of drawings of “Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land,” by Mr. Henry A. Harper, may be 
seen at the Fine Art Society’s. They give one the 
feeling that the artist’s very soul must have dwelt 
among these sacred scenes. The sympathy of the 
painter is shown in many ways. We have Bethany 
nestling down below the Mount of Olives; Jerusalem, 
“beautiful for situation”; Gethsemane, beautiful 
too, but sad and solemn and dark. The Jews’ wail- 
ing-place is drawn twice, the larger one being the 
original sketch for Sir Richard Wallace’s picture. 
The scene is a most picturesque one; so are the 
“Trees of Judgment” in the Haram Enclosure. The 
winter scenes are striking, and the flocks of flamingos 
and storks about the Sea of Galilee lend themselves 
remarkably to the artist’s rendering of that scene. 








AFTER THIRTY YEARS. 





N the garden-house overlooking the valley, a group 
of English people were sitting and drinking 
coffee. Crimson trails of Virginian creeper hung 
from the wooden pillars, and a little hedge of snow- 
berries grew round the outside of the arbour. A 
dazzling light enveloped the woods that clothed the 
hill, and jagged fragments of rock jutted out 
among them. In the foreground six gigantic poplars, 
like huge golden feathers, stood out against the sky. 
Here and there among the forest, that shone now 
like a great furnace ablaze, were trees whose 
foliage had acquired a soberer brown autumnal 
dress, and higher still a line of firs, black 
and spiral, was sharply defined against the 
azure dome. Over the furthest distance it seemed 
as if a fine veil of delicate blue gauze had been 
drawn. Below, in the valley, stood the little 
pilgrimage church and the Franciscan monastery, 
and along a leafy walk that surrounded the lake 
figures representing the Stations of the Cross were 
sculptured at intervals. In all directions shrines 
had been erected by pious hands—alike in the valley 
leading to the mill, lying now in dusky shadow, and 
among the yellow and scarlet foliage on the hill- 
sides. The English tourists, who had come by train 
and carriage to visit the holy place, were not 
entirely insensible to its charm and peace and golden 
silence. 

One of them, a man past middle age, who had a 
shrewd face, a short grey beard, and who wore a 
pince-nez, was Ambassador at one of the most 
important Courts of Europe. He was relating 
some of his experiences of travel to two pretty, 
fair girls who sat on either side of him. Opposite, 
with her head leaning backward against a trail of 
crimson leaves, sat his wife—a woman of some fifty 
years, distinguished in aspect, with a tired, beautiful 
face and soft grey curls upon her forehead. Two 
or three more men and another lady made up 
the group, of whom the ambassadress, Lady 
Vandeleur, was unquestionably the most silent. 
On the other hand, her husband, Sir Robert, 
never failed to make himself agreeable in any 
surroundings. Without being specially witty or 
humorous, he was what is popularly called “light in 
hand,” and his temper and spirits being both almost 
always good, his fellow-creatures never became 
aware of his opinion even if he secretly found them 
tedious. The outside world would have esteemed 
Lady Vandeleur fortunate. Her husband was a 
distinguished diplomatist, rich and popular. She 
had enjoyed power of a kind herself for many years, 
and she still possessed undeniable charm. But she 
Was not philosophical or shallow enough to be 
content. Years ago she had become aware 
that her husband, though always courteous, and, 
according to his own view, considerate, had ceased 





to love her as she would have cared to be 
loved. She had seen with quiet dignity and no 
outward demonstration of annoyance one woman 
after another preferred to herself. Sir Robert 
undoubtedly approved of her as an agreeable 
woman of high breeding, who entertained his 
guests with grace, who spoke foreign languages 
with ease, who never gossipped or offended anyone. 
If she could have been content with his calm 
appreciation, as hundreds of women would have 
been, her face would not have worn that look of 
almost stern sadness when she was silent. To-day 
a young Mr. Fellowes, who was one of the party, 
and who felt an awestruck adoration for Lady 
Vandeleur, found her more disinclined to talk 
than usual, Often, when the world about her 
wore, as to-day, one of its most beautiful aspects, 
she was in the habit of mentally living in her 
past again. And this particular day happened 
to be the anniversary of a parting that had played 
an important part in her life thirty years ago—thirty 
years! How much had happened since that October 
afternoon in Berlin, when she was a girl, and had 
loved so passionately, and shed such burning, despair- 
ing tears! It was long since she had ceased even to 
weep. She had married and had had children, all of 
whom had since left her. Two daughters had gone 
away to make new homes in England; her favourite 
boy was dead, and the other—a soldier—was in India, 
many leagues apart from his mother. She was not 
thinking very much of any of them to-day, but of some- 
one who had disappeared more entirely out of her 
life, as a vivid dream loses all substance when the noon- 
day comes at last. All through the walks towards 
this arbour she had thought of him—as she had last 
seen him when they parted in the garden. He had 
been handsome and stately to look upon, this young 
German, Prince Erwin. ... She saw him still so 
plainly, dressed in the white uniform of the body- 
guard, broad-shouldered, slim-waisted, with a shadow 
of pain hanging over his dark eyes. Difference of 
religion and race, and want of money, these had 
been the insuperable barriers in the eyes of her 
parents, who rejoiced when she outgrew this girl’s 
fancy and married a promising diplomatist. Lady 
Vandeleur scarcely noticed the beauty of the scene 
in detail as she walked, but it seemed to her that 
the enchantment of her dream was somehow a 
part of the glory of this autumn day. Everything 
was golden. There was gold on the fields of dry 
clover, on the dusty road leading to the woods, on 
the trees hung with golden fruit like apples in a 
fairy story. Everywhere—on the upturned plough, 
on leaves dark and crimson, or citron colour spotted 
with black, on the sticks in the vineyards where the 
grapes clustered—was more and more gold. Then 
they came to the cool arbour and rested. Down in 
the cabbage gardens below, near the little church, 
the monks were at work, digging the hard ground 
with a will. A little Spitz dog fixed anxious eyes 
on the tourists, hoping for crumbs, and Lady 
Vandeleur threw him sugar and bread. 

“What do you say to going up the hill,” said 
the Ambassador, “and then winding down to look 
at the church; and so home, after that?” 

He brushed a lovely little scarlet spider from 
his coat sleeve, and rose, the others following. They 
climbed the brow of the hill till they came to where 
the statue of the most lovable of all saints, St. 
Francis of Assisi, stands. With outstretched arm 
he seemed to bless the valley and his followers at 
work in their garden, while the birds that he had 
loved in his life twittered merrily and fearlessly in 
the boughs around him. 

“It must make the poor saint turn in his grave,” 
said Sir Robert, “if he knows the way in which 
they treat his little feathered ‘ brothers and sisters’ 
now in Italy. I have seen”—and he turned to the 
pretty, fair-haired girl—“ strings of tomtits and 
chaffinches, goldfinches, wrens and robins for sale 
in the markets there, for the greedy, heartless 
people.” 
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“ How sickening!” cried young Fellowes. 

“ Yes,” and Lady Vandeleur’s soft voice sounded 
sadder even than usual; “a sight to make one shed 
tears of anger and pity.” 

Then they went down the narrow path, between 
yellow and amber branches, towards the church. It 
felt very cool and restful as they entered. A monk 
was sweeping the marble floor near the high altar. 
Lady Vandeleur would have liked to pray, but the 
presence of the others made it seem impossible to 
kneel, and she walked slowly after them again into 
the sunny air. By the great gate of the monastery 
stood the tall figure of a monk, a fine young mastiff 
dog leaping up at his arm and waiting to be 
caressed. The Franciscan smiled down kindly at 
the animal, whose earnest, almost human, eyes 
looked up into his. He was an old man, the short 
fringe of hair round his tonsure being quite white; 
but his eyebrows were dark still. His face wore an 
expression that was made up of sweetness, calm, and 
strength, such a one as might have belonged to the 
saintly founder of his order. Sir Robert came 
towards him and addressed him in fluent German, 
speaking in the cordial way that was habitual to him. 
The monk smiled, bowed, and answered pleasantly. 
An almost imperceptible change came over the 
Ambassador’s manner. He at once recognised the 
fact that this Franciscan had in former days 
belonged to the same social world as he himself. 
The ease and grace of his bearing were very 
attractive. 

“Yes, he is a good dog,” said the monk, patting 
the mastiff again. “Rather wild still. He has not 
been with us very long. But he will soon get used 
to us, dear fellow!” And he smiled brightly as he 
spoke. 

Then, after a little more talk between him and 
Sir Robert, he passed in through the great door of 
the monastery, in company with the dog. 

“ What a beautiful face that monk has!” said Mr. 
Fellowes enthusiastically. “If I were to go into a 
= I believe I should choose the Franciscan 
order.” 

“ Ah, yes, theirs is the religion of love—of com- 
passion towards all created things,” answered Lady 
Vandeleur. Her face was white—white as marble— 
and young Fellowes started as he looked at her. 

“T am afraid you feel very tired?” he said. 
“ The sun is so marvellously hot for October.” 

She smiled, and shook her head. “Not very”; 
and she added, as though she were speaking in a 
dream, “It has been such a happy day!” 

So he was still alive, and she had stood nearly 
face to face with him after those long thirty years! 
The monk himself had hardly glanced at the ladies, 
and had gone back through the great gate for ever 
out of her world. And Lady Vandeleur, so alone as 
she felt, yet experienced a sensation of strange peace 
and quietness stealing over and absorbing her. She 
had wondered often—so often!—where Fate might 
have taken him, and if he were happy. His 
face had given her to-day an answer that she 
could not misunderstand. When she had last 
seen him his eyes had worn an expression of 
pain that had long haunted her. That was 
gone. And though he was old, the lines traced 
by anxious thoughts across his forehead were 
smoothed away, as the wrinkles disappear from a 
face that sleeps and will not wake. She knew that 
it was not for her to leave surroundings that often 
seemed to her strangely ignoble and base. But 
while she yet lived in them, she could learn, 
stumbling very often the while, something more of 
the sublimest of all lessons—one that he now knew 
by heart—that in utter self-abnegation alone is rest. 
Some words that she had read that very morning 
had told her the same thing. The Franciscan might 
have spoken them as he stood at the gate :— 

“How often shall I resign myself, and wherein 
shall I forsake myself? Always, and at all times, as 
in little, so in great. ... Thou shalt enjoy a great 
inward peace. ... Thou shalt be at liberty within 





thy own heart, and darkness shall not overwhelm 
thee.” 

Lady Vandeleur turned to Mr. Fellowes, and he 
was surprised at the radiance of her smile. And 
as they walked away from the valley she talked 
on brightly with no sign of fatigue. When they 
reached the carriages, the Ambassador, who was in 
front with one of his pretty young countrywomen, 
stopped and asked her kindly if she had enjoyed the 
day and was not overtired. Her gentle voice as she 
answered him was like a caress. And the young 
girl thought what a wonderfully sweet and charm- 
ing woman Lady Vandeleur was, after all; though 
there was something about her that made people 
feel just a little afraid. 

Below them lay the golden valley, steeped in 
light and silence. And as if watching over it from 
far, amid the woods that flushed in the glory of 
sunset, stood the figure of the saint, with his hand 
outstretched in blessing. F. H 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE LIBERAL OUTLOOK. 


Srr,—Mr. Goldwin Smith, in constituting himself medical 
adviser to the Liberal party, seems to believe that Home Rule is 
not a principle of its life. Of course, he especially speaks of 
Home Rule for Ireland, and calls that a “millstone,” from 
which, if the Liberal party set not itself free, it will sink in the 
sea of politics. 

“The reorganisation of the Liberal party in England,” he 
says, “ seems likely to be difficult.” And why? Because much 
Liberalism of the old school is likely to be left? One would 
think he cannot understand the signs of the times. Do Liberals 
believe in individual freedom nowadays? Surely—but as the 
keynote of co-operation, though Tories sound it. And is not 
co-operation the working out of Home Rule? Mr. Goldwin 
Smith seems to look upon Home Rule as tending towards dis- 
integration, and “the nation has pronounced against dismember- 
ment.” Certainly; it has done so long ago. He knows that our 
colonies and dependencies have Home Rule (as how else could 
they be governed after the American War of Independence ?) ; 
but are there any real signs of dismemberment there? History 
is for the guidance of the rulers of nations, and has it taught 
him so little? It has taught him that “Ireland severed from 
Great Britain would become a satellite of France.” But does 
he forget that circumstances alter events? Has not history 
taught him that France, without her despotic Bourbon kings or 
Napoleons seeking for aggrandisement—that France, in her 
present position, has no ambition to meddle with the British 
Isles, in their present position ? 

But all this is beside the point. Ireland has never had 
co-operative Home Rule. When she had a Parliament of her 
own she was ruled by the landlord, the borough-monger, who 
could not even co-operate in misgovernment. She is little better 
without her unrepresentative Parliament; she is still over- 
burdened and treated unequally—illiberally. To leave Ireland 
in her troubles, or to the tender mercies of the Tories, is much 
more likely to tend towards dismemberment than Home Rule. 
Mr. 'Goldwin Smith says there are two objects on which all 
Liberals may unite, but in the nature of the first all will not 
agree with him. He speaks of reorganisation of the House of 
Lords; but why should it not be abolition? The Peers are 
placed at a disadvantage in the country ; why not give them 
equal rights with their commoner (?) brethren ? P 

As to the repression of military Jingoism, all Liberals will 
agree. In combating conscription, one returns to individual 
freedom, which, in true spirits, leads on to co-operation.—Y ours 


faithfully, J. ATCHERLEY. 
Colwyn Bay, November 16th. 





S1r,—I must protest, and I am sure a great many more 
Liberals will protest, against Professor Goldwin Smith's sug- 
gestion that we should definitely drop Home Rule. After all 
our pledges and all our sayings, what remnant of self-respect 
would be left to us if we did so? And what a cynical 
admission it would be that it was only policy, not principle, that 
dictated our action. 

But, Sir, though Home Rule may not be dropped by Liberals, 
there are things that must be put before it. We all want many 
things we cannot yet obtain—e.g. I want Disestablishment and 
Disendowment, but I know we can’t get it yet. I think all 
Liberals should agree to unite on a short, definite programme 
for the next General Election, and my experience of Liberalism 
all over the country teaches me that the four following items are 
the most urgent and acceptable :— 
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1. One Man One Vote. 

2, Registration Reform. 

3. Abolition of the Veto of the Lords. 

4. Absolute and entire popular control of any school which 
receives one farthing of public money. 

This is work enough for one Parliament. Why cannot we 
unite on this, and leave other questions to another election ?—I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, RB. C. FILLINcHA™. 

Hexton Vicarage, Ampthill, Beds, November 17. 


CLERICALS AND EDUCATION. 


Sir,—While in the main I agree with your article on the 
fight against Clericalism, there is a phrase in it which occurs in 
the third line, and recurs again near the end, against the use of 
which, in the sense which you attach to it, I wish to protest 
—that phrase is “ religious freedom.” I am very far from being 
a Clericalist ; but it is the absence of religious freedom in the 
Board schools which is the very ratio essendi of Voluntary 
schools, and in the rural districts this is the worst obstacle to 
the progress of elementary education. The clergy in rural 
districts would mostly be in favour of Board schools except for 
that reason. You seem to imply that Churchmen are fighting 
against education and against Liberalism. That is a most un- 
founded and unfair imputation. Heaps of Churchmen are 
among the best of Liberals and educationists. If you want, as 
I suppose all Liberals do, “to secure the full efficiency of the 
public schools,” let each denomination be free to provide such 
religious instruction for their children as they prefer in the day 
public elementary school. No doubt a very large number would 
at onee agree to the undenominational instruction which the 
Cowper-Temple clause created, and which has by this time 
become established firmly as an available asset for those who 
are satisfied with it. I, for one, believe that in the majority of 
cases it is good instruction, religiously intended, and religiously 
imparted. I know many clergy who think the same. But that 
fact does not prevent the feeling of unjust restriction in the 
matter of religious instruction from rankling in the minds of 
those who are able and willing to go into the day schools, where 
they ecnsider it to be requisite, and use the opportunity they can 
there get of imparting more than they have time to teach in 
their Sunday schools to their own Church children. But wherever 
the secular instruction is provided to any extent out of the rates 
this is at present forbidden by the law. The result is the 
“intolerable strain,’ as it is ealled, and this last miserable 
makeshift, the “Special Aid Grant.” The right and the truly 
Liberal policy is to cover the country with School Boards in 
districts of adequate area and to provide parochial bodies of 
managers, with their hands perfectly free to appoint such 
teachers and to make such arrangements for religious instruction 
as shall satisfy the inhabitants of the district, the parents of the 
children in attendance at each school (whether ratepayers or 
compound householders) being expressly represented, qué 
parents, on the managing body of such school, not necessarily, 
of course, by parents but by some resident or neighbour whom 
they shall select. 

In the long run the result will be the appointment of 
reverent and religiously-minded teachers, and undenominational 
instructicn supplemented by doctrinal teaching where the 
denominations are able and willing to supply it, but without any 
feeling of unjust prohibition as at present. We shall not then 
have to allow unbelievers to teach the Bible with scorn on their 
lips. But there will be no more struggling and starved 
Voluntary schools. All ratepayers will have to contribute. 
And then the parson and squire will not call the tune merely 
because they pay the piper, which is now too often the case, for 
then the parents will take more interest in the matter than they 
do now in most village schools.—Yours faithfully, 


; CHARLES THOMAS DYKE ACLAND. 
Holineote, Taunton, November 15th. 


Our correspondent is altogether wrong if he supposes that 
we class all Churehmen and all the clergy as anti-Liberal 
and anti-Edueationist. We admit, as fully as he does, that 

heaps of Churchmen are among the best of Liberals and 
Edueationists.” Unfortunately, that does not alter the fact 
that in the battles now being fought all over the country 
between the so-called “Church party” and the School 
Board party, the prevailing temper of the former body 
is distinctly anti-Liberal and anti-Educationist.—Ed. 
SPEAKER. | 





EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Sir,—With reference to the letter signed “B” in THE 
SPEAKER of the 6th inst., in reply to mine in the previous issue, 
beg leave to be allowed to make a few remarks. 

do not propose to pursue very far the writer’s argument 

48 to national illiteracy. The subject of his letter was treated 
more or less incidentally in mine. I will merely say that 
Whatever is blameable as to the eause of this illiteracy is not in 
My Opinion to be laid at the doors of the people, because if the 





country were properly governed and its resources made the best 
of, the poverty of the people would not be so great as to make 
it practically impossible for great numbers to give their children 
a high-class education ; and every thinker of weight, I imagine, 
attributes the backwardness of the Irish to, in the main, their 
want of means; and most unprejudiced thinkers, the want of 
means to Governmental apathy. Ido not mean to suggest that 
the people are immaculate and free from all fault, but they 
have got little or no opportunity to show a eo-operative 
willingness, 

I think anyone who admits—as I have seen it admitted even 
by an English writer, as anyone who knows the national 
character will admit—that there is nothing so characteristic of 
the Irish as a desire to be educated, will not throw the fault of 
illiteracy entirely on the people; and anyone who reads the 
newspapers and studies the political signs of the times knows 
that the British Government are at present engaged in maturing 
a plan to give to the Irish larger and in every respect better 
educational facilities than have hitherto been offered to them; 
and with all their faults no one will accuse the British Ministers 
of aiming to give to Ireland a good that is not needed. And I 
think that these signs of the times have some bearing upon my 
contention. My argument, or rather the incident in my letter, 
was not so much concerned with primary education as with a 
higher system. Primary education is not sufficient, for it will 
not get people out of provincial grooves of thought, and really 
does little or nothing for the effective emancipation of the 
mind; and until you have an enlightened non-provincial public 
opinion in Ireland, until the great ideas that are surging like 
tides of freedom through the imperial mind of England flow 
freely also in Irish heads, all your attempts at governing Ireland 
must end in puzzling failure. 

I think anyone who understands the mind of the Irish 
Catholic vy and who accepts their statements as representa- 
tive of the feeling of the country in the matter of education, will 
rot contend that Trinity College, Dublin (ever illustrious though 
it be), and the other colleges that more or less follow her lead, 
do all that is needful for higher Irish education ; but I would 
refer anyone with any doubts on that head to Mr. T. W. Russell, 
an authority, as to pro-Catholic partiality, entirely above sus- 
picion. His words, reported in the papers a week or two ago, 
distinctly affirmed that the character of Trinity was essentially 
non-Catholic—that it was avowedly and (in a sense) exclusively 
Protestant. Everyone knows that there have always been 
Catholics, and distinguished Catholics, in T.C.D.; nor will 
it surprise one to be told that such Catholics often got the 
gooseberries and plums in her offer; but an argument based 
on such a condition of things goes, I humbly submit, a very 
little way indeed. Rather might it not point a moral in a dis- 
tinetly opposite direction, though I would be the last to suggest 
that, in the present instance, such a moral would be pointed 
truly. 

With regard to the primary schools and the charge of general 
indifference of the Irish to education, I believe (and I am a local 
observer) that the holding capacity of these schools is taxed to 
the very uttermost with yee. of eager children. 

As regards the relations of clerical managers and the teachers, 
which seems to me, in the phase of education we are discussing, 
a topic more or less irrelevant, they are ordinarily of the most 
cordial kind, for the universally acknowledged warmth of the 
relations between the Irish priest and his flock is extended—-and 
extended, moreover, in a very special way—to the teacher, who 
is happily regarded in Ireland as sharing with the priest and 
the parent the responsibilities of the government and training of 
the young. 

Once more let me say that so great is the desire of the Irish 
for education, leaving out of the question the matter of facilities, 
that it has been said by an amiable English writer that in former 
days the Irish boy was sometimes seen working out his “ sums ” 
on the tombstones in a country churchyard. (Pity it was not 
Gray who saw him; we might have a delightful stanza that 
would help a British Minister in the solution of an Irish 
problem !) Rae 

The story reminds one of Gifford beating out his piece 
of leather and sharpening his awl in a similar manner. But, 
indeed, the historical student of Irish intellectual effort needs no 
latter-day information on this point.—I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, Tuos. J. Hunt. 








THE MASON AND THE STONE, 





HE stone lies foursquare in its place, 
Cold and blank and bare of grace. 
The sun shines on the barren square 
And wakes no life or beauty there. 


Bitter the blow of steel on stone, 
Bitter the granite’s grating groan: 
The mason’s cunning hand is set 
Upon the stone to smite and fret; 
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And deeper as the chisel goes 

The beauty daily grows and grows, 

For lights and shades begin to fall 
About the carving on the wall, 

And angel-wings and faces leap 
Obedient to the chisel’s sweep; 

Flowers and fruits of paradise 

Beneath the fretful hammer rise, 

Until the house of God has grown 

More worthy through that carven stone. 


Thou too, great Mason, hast forewilled 
That all the stones whereof Thou build 
Thy house not made with hands shall so 

In beauty as in suffering grow. 

The heart to which Thy tools are laid 

Shall never lack of sorrow’s shade, 

That from that background there may shine 
Outlines of beauty most divine. E. K. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Hoop’s PoEMs. 


HEARD it suggested the other day—or rather, 
to be quite accurate, I heard the suggestion 
reported—that Mr. Robert Browning can hardly be 
deemed a poet of the deepest insight, because he 
never stepped down into the actual conflict of life, 
never met poverty face to face, and knew by 
experience nothing of the struggles and defeats in 
which the most of men spend their days; because, 
in short, he had from the start a comfortable 
income. 


Now I dearly like a fallacy of this kind. It looks 
so good, Its nice clean a priori garments provoke 
one as the Eton jacket and glossy top hat of 
Mamma’s Pet provoke the unregenerate urchin to 
thrust out a leg. It wears so pretty a glow of 
sentiment—of smug,comfortablecopy-book sentiment 
—on its shining face. “Sweet are the uses of 
adversity. Poetry is ill-paid: ébserve the hand of 
Providence in this. Poverty makes the poet: gives 
him his divine insight. Suffering purges his soul. 
By the struggle he attains the crown.” 


I have nothing to urge against this except that it 
is logically unsound and historically untrue. The 
uses of adversity may be sweet, but unquestionably 
they do not make poets. It would be fairly easy, I 
think, to prove that they destroy poets. It is at any 
rate certain that nine out of ten of the greatest 
poets have lived in easy circumstances. ‘ Copy- 
books notwithstanding,” observes Mr. Saintsbury, 
“the instances of men who without private means 
or practical sinecures have produced large quantities 
of very fine poetry are very rare, and for the last 
couple of centuries almost non-existent.” We do 
not associate the pinch of poverty with Shelley, with 
Byron, with Landor, with Beddoes, with Tennyson, 
with the Brownings, with the Rossettis, with 
William Morris. And you will hardly dare to 
adduce the brief career of Keats as evidence of the 
benign uses of adversity. Go to the Statistical 
Society and inform yourself what percentage of our 
population enjoys incomes of more than £300 a year ; 
then make for yourself a list of the poets of this 
century and find the percentage there. I think the 
result will astonish you. I can promise it will dis- 
abuse you of the notion that poetry (like some kind 
of typhus) is encouraged by want. 


Did poverty make a moderate poet in Hood, or 
destroy a great one? It is true that out of poverty, 
towards the close of his maimed life, he wrung the 
anguished poetry of “ The Song of the Shirt.” But, 
to produce this, how many possibilities had died ? 
Hood gave to the world his first and last volume of 
serious verse in the year 1827; that is, when he was 
twenty-eight. This book contained the harvest of 
six years, at most; a thin crop, perhaps; for all the 











while he had to be labouring and earning his living 
in other fields. But think of the promise contained 
in “Fair Ines,” the Ode to Autumn, the three 
sonnets “ Death,” “ Silence,” “To an Enthusiast ” ; in 
“The Last Man,” “The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies,” and such lyrics as “I remember,” “The 
Death Bed,” and ‘' Ruth.” That promise was quenched 
—why? Simply and solely because Hood could not 
afford to write what the public would not pay for, 
He had neither the private means nor the “ practical 
sinecure,”’ and that was the whole secret. “Serious 
verse and serious prose alike failed to please; and 
the courageous humorist set himself, with cheerful- 
ness undiminished and temper unsoured by disap- 
pointment, to cultivate his more acceptable talent. 
For the next fifteen years, with a few notable 
exceptions such as ‘Eugene Aram’ and the more 
thoughtful stanzas of ‘ Miss Kilmansegg,’ Hood wrote 
no poetry save birthday verses and sonnets to his 
wife and children. It was not until he was within 
the deepening shadows of the end that his true 
instinct of compassion once more found vent in the 
strains of ‘The Song of the Shirt’ and ‘ The Bridge 
of Sighs.’ The Whirligig of Time has brought about 
its revenges, and it is by such as these that Hood 
lives and will live in the heart of his countrymen.” 


I quote this from Canon Ainger’s Memoir prefixed 
to his new edition of the ‘‘ Poems of Thomas Hood” 
(2 vols., Macmillan & Co.). ‘ Thomas,” if you please, 
There is no evidence that he was known in his life- 
time, even to his intimate friends, as “Tom” Hood; 
and the Canon, acting (as he says) on the principle 
enunciated by the late Mr. Albert Smith that “ you 
have no right to take liberties with a gentleman's 
name because he makes you laugh,” enters his 
protest, at starting, against a too common custom; 
“and most surely there was little in the temper- 
ament of the man, or the character of his genius, to 
justify the familiarity, or to excuse it.” There was, 
on the other hand, much in the temperament and 
genius of the man to deserve that his Memoir should 
be written by Canon Ainger; and perhaps it is not 
too fantastical to believe that this good fortune was 
laid up in store for Hood on the day when he made 
Lamb’s acquaintance and fell in love with that shy 
and serious spirit. Hood tells the story of that 
meeting—how as he was sitting one morning with 
the editor of the London Magazine, busily correct- 
ing proofs, Lamb was announced, and, after 
settling some literary business, was invited by the 
editor to dinner. ‘“ We shall have a hare,” the 
editor added. “ And—and—and—and many friends,” 
stuttered Lamb. 


“He was shy, like myself, with strangers, so that, despite 
my yearnings, our first meeting scarcely amounted to an intro- 
duction. We were both at dinner, amongst my host’s many 
friends, but our acquaintance got no further, in spite of a 
desperate attempt on my part to attract his notice. His ‘ Com- 
plaiut of the Decay of Beggars’ presented another chance; I 
wrote, on coarse paper and in ragged English, a letter of thanks 
to him as if from one of his mendicant clients; but it produced 
no effect. I had given up all hope, when one night, sitting sick 
and sad in my bedroom, racked with the rheumatism, the door was 
suddenly opened, the well-known quaint figure in black walked 
in without formality, and with a cheerful ‘ Well, boy, how are 
you?’ and the bland sweet smile, extended the two fingers. 
They were eagerly clutched, of course, and from that hour we 
were friends.” 


“ From that hour Charles Lamb was to be Thomas 
Hood's dearest friend, and the god of his literary 
idolatry.” And it is pleasant now to find Lamb’s 
best editor and biographer echoing, as it were, 
Lamb's affection for Hood. It seems to set a seal 
on Canon Ainger’s sympathy with Lamb, already 5° 
thoroughly proved. It seems, I might almost say, 4 
posthumous bequest of Lamb's; a turning over from 
one friend to the other, of an editor who—had he 
lived in their day—would certainly have been the 
trusted friend of both. Lamb and Hood had extra- 
ordinary points of similarity. Each faced a hard 
lot with gentle endurance, and each overcame. For 
no one can call Hood’s life a failure. Even in poetry 
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it was not a failure; since even there he snatched 
victory, as it were, in his last gasp, with “ The 
Bridge of Sighs’”—‘his Corunna, his heights of 
Abraham,” as Thackeray so finely called it. 
But as a gallant struggle against odds it was a 
signal and exemplary success. And Lamb’s was a 
like success. Each man fought his battle out with 
amiability, modesty, and that sense of proportion 
in human affairs which is the kindliest gift of 
humour: nor will it be counted among the least of 
their rewards that both have found an editor born 
to sympathise with humour, modesty, amiability ; 
an editor who so comments that his notes read like 
quiet echoes of his text, and might be the authors’ 
own explanations conveyed by the mouth of a 
friend who had lived with them and remembered 
them. 


I used to think that there was surely some 
mystery in Hood, to be plucked out. But I begin 
to see that on his actual performances the last word 
has been said. Mr. Henley and Canon Ainger are 
critics of two very different temperaments. Yet 
they agree on Hood—on his gift of laughter and 
his arrested gift of tears; on the weakness in his 
serious verse which he was never allowed to 
strengthen, on the intellectual quality of the puns 
by which he was forced to earn his living. I used 
to think that gross injustice was done to the poetry 
he has left. I now think that the world appraises 
it very nearly at its worth, as it stands. The 
mischief was wrought by the first unpardonable 
neglect. That mischief done, the world, in its 
blundering, broad-thumbed way, has been fair 
enough. But in the name of honesty let us have 
no more talk of the blessedness of poverty for 


poets. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


THE SUPERIOR PERSON IN THEOLOGY. 


THe EvoLuTion OF THE IDEA oF Gop: AN INQUIRY INTO 
THE ORIGINS OF RELIGIONS, By Grant Allen. London: 
Grant Richards. 


N R. GRANT ALLEN has the facility of the literary 

busy body, or, to speak more correctly, the handi- 
ness of the maid-of-all-work in letters, as well as 
some of her more obvious qualities. Anything 
or everything takes clear form in his assured mind, 
and comes easily to his fluent pen. Physics, biology, 
psychology, fiction, and theology he can handle with 
equal confidence and courage, though it happens not 
infrequently that the sciences become in his plastic 
hands mostly forms of fiction. And he always 
Writes with the conviction of a man who knows that 
he has ideas, and believes in their worth were it 
only because they are his ideas. He is an earnest, 
but hardly a serious, writer, though he takes himself 
seriously enough, and is possibly most serious where 
he ought to be most sceptical. The earnest man 
without intellectual seriousness is always as swift to 
speak as he is slow to think, or at least to provide 
himself with the materials necessary for consequent 
and veracious thought. The earnest man who feels 
bound to deal with serious things has most of the 
attributes of a fanatic, and Mr. Grant Allen has 
more than a dash of fanaticism in him. This is the 
only thing that can explain his flying at such high 
game as he here attempts with so little of the 
equipment necessary for his flight. . It is good to be 
& superior person, but it is not good to beso superior 
as to be independent of so unconventional but 
needful a thing as knowledge. 

The theme which Mr. Grant Allen here attempts 
to discourse on is one which has taxed many subtle 
minds and occupied many great scholars ; but, though 
we know something of the literature of this subject, 
and the readiness of the unequipped to write upon 
it, we have seldom come upon anything so light- 








hearted in its ignorance as this jeu d'esprit, which 
its author so audaciously describes as “ An Inquiry 
into the Origins of Religions.” He thinks that his 
work “contains the first extended effort that has 
yet been made to trace the genesis of the belief in a 
God from its earliest origin in the mind of primitive 
man up to its fullest development in advanced and 
etherealised Christian theology.” We had thought 
this an effort that had been often made, both in 
large books and in small, both by German and 
English philosophers, and still more by French. It 
is rather difficult to say where one’s criticism ought 
to begin. The tone of the book is not good; it is 
exasperating until one has mastered the fact that 
the exasperation is due to absence in the author of 
scientific temper on the one hand and adequate 
knowledge on the other. Its method is vitiated by 
its assumptions. Religion is to him “Custom and 
Practice: a certain set of more or less similar 
Observances ; propitiation, prayer, praise, offerings : 
the request for divine favours, the deprecation of 
divine anger or other misfortunes; and as the out- 
ward and visible adjuncts of all these, the altar, the 
sacrifice, the temple, the church, priesthood, services, 
vestments, ceremonial.” And he adds, in explanation, 
that“ what is not at all essential to religion in its wider 
aspect—taking the world round, both pastand present, 
Pagan, Buddhist, Mohammedan, Christian, savage, 
and civilised—is the ethical element, properly so 
called. And what is very little essential, indeed, is 
the philosophical element, theology or mythology.” 
But what is custom or practice save a theology? 
What are observances but forms of ideas? If men did 
not conceive gods, and gods with a certain attitude of 
mind and will to man, how could they use any means 
for their propitiation, or have any sense of relation to 
them? Robertson Smith taught us that institutions 
were a more permanent element than mythology, 
but they are as strictly an expression of thought as 
any mythology. How little Mr. Grant Allen can 
adhere to his definition is evident on almost every 
page of his book where he uses observances to get 
at ideas—i.e. theory or theology; and where he 
speaks in praise of the sublime Hebrew monotheism 
of the Prophets as a religion, while, as a matter of 
fact, it was never anything more than a theology, 
and not incorporated in any correlative observances. 
He tells us that “in the opinion of most modern 
mythologists mythology is ‘a disease of language.’”’ 
We should have thought that even the typical 
schoolboy would know that for “most” it were 
more correct to say “one,” for the mere imitator 
does not count. 

In the first chapter he describes Christianity as a 
“religious standard,” by which he means “a Standard 
of Reference in explaining the less obvious and cer- 
tain features of earlier or collateral cults.” But in 
order so to use it he ought to be on a level with 
the latest and most scientific criticism concern- 
ing its origin and its history. Instead of that, 
we find ourselves thrown back into a period which 
scholars left behind many years ago. He speaks of 
“that kernel of fact—a man and his death: Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified,” as being “ the one almost 
undoubted historical nucleus round which all the 
rest of a vast European and Asiatic system of 
thought and belief has slowly crystallised.” But 
later we find that “we may well be excused for 
gravely doubting whether he (ie. the Christ) is 
not rather to be numbered with St. George and 
St. Catherine, with Perseus and Arthur, among the 
wholly mythical and imaginary figures of legend 
and religion.” He says: “In one of the existing 
biographies, commonly ascribed to Luke, the com- 
panion of Paul, but supposed to bear traces of much 
later authorship, many such marvellous stories are 
recounted of his infantile adventures”—i.e. ad- 
ventures that fulfil “ prophecies from the Hebrew 
sacred books.” In the introduction to Luke there 
are certainly “ marvellous stories,” but nothing that 
can be described as “infantile adventures” of this 
sort ; while as to date, the most skilled and impartial 
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criticism has grown instructively cautious and dis- 
inclined to affirm an authorship “much later” than 
Luke’s probable date. 

When he says that “the handful of Jews and 
Galileans who accepted Jesus as a divine figure did 
not think it necessary, in adopting him as a god, to 
get rid of their own preconceived religious opinions,” 
he forgets some of the most flagrant facts in the 
history of the early Christian Church. The Jews 
and Galileans who accepted Jesus were anything but 
united on how His person was to be conceived ; the 
more they conceived Him as divine the less they could 
and the less they did remain Jews or keep their old 
opinions. When he says that they believed in His prior 
existence “as a part of Jahweh” (to use his own ex- 
traordinary hybrid), he says what is not}the case, the 
partition of “Jahweh” being a thought neither Jewish 
nor Christian, and it could not be represented as the 
opinion of any Father or any Church. When, speak- 
ing about the central idea of the Christian Faith, 
which he seems to think the Resurrection and 
Ascension, he says that “even this central idea 
does not fully appear in the Pauline epistles, believed 
to be the oldest in date of all the Christian writings,” 
he appears to forget that we owe to Paul not only 
frequent references to the rising of Christ from the 
dead, but the most detailed account we have of the 
evidences for the Resurrection and the most elabor- 
ate theory of the Ascension. When he speaks of the 
Christian Pantheon as first taking “its definite 
trinitarian shape in Egypt,” and, again, when he 
says that “from the Egyptian priesthood, from 
whom, with their peculiar views as to emanations 
and Triads, the Christian dogmas of the Trinity, the 
Logos, the Incarnation, and the Holy Ghost were in 
large part borrowed,” he says what is certainly and 
entirely unhistorical. The men who gave first 
distinct and even technical shape to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, who created its terminology and its 
definitions, were not Egyptians at all. No man 
so powerfully affected the language of theology 
concerning the Trinity as Tertullian, and no man 
Was more concerned in fixing the faith in the 
distinction of the Persons of the Godhead than 
Irenzeus, neither of whom was an Egyptian. When 
he further says that “the hymn or so-called creed 
known by the name of Athanasius (though not, in 
all probability, of his own composition) bears the 
impress of the mystic Egyptian spirit, tempered by 
the Alexandrian Greek delight in definiteness and 
minuteness of philosophical distinction,” he is still 
further astray historically, for the Creed is neither 
Alexandrian, nor Greek, nor Egyptian, but Western 
and Latin, and implies in its every phrase Augustine 
and the post-Augustinian theology of the Latin 
Church. If he had said that it bore the impress of 
the romantic yet metaphysical Gallic spirit, he would 
have been nearer the historical truth than he now is. 

But to follow him critically in this section of his 
work would be to spend on it an amount of labour 
that neither its intrinsic merits nor its knowledge 
would justify. 

As to the rest of the book, little need be said. 
On p. 52 and on p. 69 the same quotation occurs, 
but is set down to two different men, who have 
indeed this in common, both are missionaries and 
both have written on New Guinea. If he con- 
sults the Rig Veda himself—as, for example, x. 16 
4-6, 51-52—he will find that burning was the 
usual, though not the only, mode of disposing of 
the corpse, and had already attained great religious 
significance. We cannot understand, however, why, 
and on what ground, he takes savage life and habit 
in Central Africa as in any respect a type of 
primitive religion. According to his own showing, 
the savage worships the ghosts of heroes; but as the 
savage’s memories are short and the heroes are many, 
his objects of worship in the course of his history 
must have been an immense multitude, each as it 
passed leaving something behind which affected 
custom, observance, and idea. And on any showing 
the savage is as old a man as the sage; he has lived 














as long on the earth, and is as remote from the 
original state as the civilised man, and, therefore, is 
as little primitive. Besides, his theory of ghosts and 
burials breaks down whenever it is attempted to 
apply it to historical religion. Were belief in 
ghosts the primitive form of faith, the beliefs 
relating to the future would be the most highly 
developed elements in the oldest religions; but 
as a simple matter of fact, with one conspicuous 
exception, they are the least developed; while in 
certain great historical religions they are com- 
pletely unknown until a comparatively recent 
period. In short, the ethnographic method which 
Mr. Grant Allen follows has neither scientific nor 
philosophic worth. And in noliterature is scepticism 
so healthy, and criticism so much a primary con- 
dition of scientific use, as in the literature concerned 
with ethnography. But as used by Mr. Grant 
Allen it has too little regard for space and time to 
have any evolutionary significance. His scheme is 
entirely arbitrary—a subjective dream arranged to 
suit his own fancy and not in any respect due to a 
patient and painstaking study of the order in which 
religions have developed with the social and civilised 
life of their peoples. 

We regret when a book like this is published. 
It leaves us in a worse state than it finds us, for it 
helps to create that fatal superficiality of view and 
treatment which makes a multitude of allusions do 
service for knowledge, and raises unco-ordinated 
phenomena to the dignity of facts brought under the 
reign of law. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


PRIVATE PAPERS OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. Collected 
and edited, with a Preface, by A. M. Wilberforce. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


WE owe this book to the discrimination of Lord 
Rosebery. Some of Pitt’s letters to Wilberforce, 
which had not been noticed by his biographers, were 
found in a disused cupboard at Lavington House. 
Lord Rosebery thought them “among the most 
interesting which we possess of Pitt,” and they were 
privately printed in accordance with his wish. It 
would seem that to this little book was prefixed a 
preface by Lord Rosebery, which for some reason 
has not been republished. Pitt’s letters, now first given 
to, the world, fill about forty pages of the book now 
beforeus. A sketch of Pitt’s character which Wilber- 
force wrote in 1821, some letters from various friends 
to Wilberforce, and some home letters, a selection 
from those which he wrote to his daughter Elizabeth 
and to his son Samuel, the future bishop, have been 
added. We get in this way a pleasant medley of his- 
torical materials, without much thread of connection : 
letters of Wilberforce’s early years before he forsook 
the world, and letters written to him or by him after 
he had become a mere spectator of the party fight. 
The picture of Pitt is on the whole a pleasant 
picture, for he unbent as much to Wilberforce as he 
could to any man. It is rather funny to find him at 
twenty-three writing from London, “I am as well as 
possible in the midst of all this sin and sea coal, 
and for a Chancellor of the Exchequer who has 
exchanged his happier hour pass my time very 
tolerably.” Unless it has all been cut out, there is no 
suggestion in the letters of the incidents of dissipa- 
tion which biographers of Pitt have treasured to 
prove that he was human. He does say of two 
ladies, who disputed the prize at Brighton, “ the 
first is clearly the handsomer woman, but the 
husband of the latter looks the quieter man,” but 
this would have been considered quite a ladylike 
witticism according to the taste of the time. He 
writes at length, in kindly, measured sentences, to 
Wilberforce when religious scruples threatened to 
send him into retirement. It is all very good sense, 
perhaps very fair Christianity, but somehow one 
feels that there was a mere honest desire to under- 
stand spiritual yearnings without any real under- 
standing. So it is throughout; Pitt is very fond 
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of Wilberforce, and bears patiently with his 
peculiarities. He must sometimes have smiled, as 
when Wilberforce wrote: “I suppose you are now 
thinking of your taxes. Do, I beseech you, let 
one of them be a tax on all public diversions cf 
every kind, including card-playing. I can’t tell 
you how much their not being taxed has been 
mentioned with censure.” He sometimes, perhaps, 
found his friend’s importunities about the slave 
trade a little embarrassing, but he did the best a 
practical politician could. There was that House of 
Lords to consider. Thus in 1788 Pitt writes :-— 


“The business respecting the Slave Trade meets just now 
with some rub in the House of Lords, even in the temporary 
regulation respecting the conveyance, which I wonder how any 
human being ean resist, and which I therefore believe we shall 
earry, though it creates some trouble, and will still protract 
the session a week or ten days.” 


But it was all from outside. Pitt never understood 
any other point of view except that of Parliament. 
Wilberforce saw his friend’s limitations. He put 
it down partly to shyness—‘He was one of the 
shyest men I ever knew.” How alarmed he must 
have been, by the way, when M. Necker delicately 
suggested, through Lord Camden, that he would be 
an acceptable suitor for Mlle. Necker. It would 
have required sympathy a little less boisterous than 
that of Mme. de Stiiel to bring him out. But this 
was not all, Writing fifteen years after his death, 
Wilberforce points out his two defects :— 


“He appeared to me to be defective in his knowledge of 
human nature; or that, from some cause or other, he was less 
sagacious than might have been expected from his superior 
talents in his estimate of future events, and sometimes in his 
judgment of character. . . . His great qualities, under the 
impulse and guidance of true religion, would probably have 
been the means of obtaining for his country much greater 
temporal blessings.” 


It reads curiously now. Hannah More is dead, and 
we do not talk so much of true religion as she did; 
we even suspect the man who talks about it of 
canting. But, broadly speaking, Wilberforce was 
right; he meant by true religion, sentiment, 
spirituality, the consciousness of an inner life. 
The want of sentiment and of knowledge of human 
nature was an indication of the same limitation 
which made Pitt’s usefulness so much less than it 
might have been. Wilberforce was a romanticist 
in religion and politics; Pitt never got beyond his 
classical models. We see Wilberforce’s point of 
view in a quaint letter to his son Samuel, written 
in 1829. “ Have you,” he says, 


“any parishioners who have been used to hear Methodists or 
Dissenters; or have you any who appear to have had, or still 
to have, much feeling of religion? I cannot help suspecting 
that it is a mistaken notion that the lower orders are to be 
chiefly instructed in the ordinary practical duties of religion, 
whereas I own I believe them to be quite capable of im- 
pressions on their affections.” 


It all sounds strange and a little coxcombish, but 
it marks a new way of regarding mankind, and 
even the lower orders, as creatures with souls. 
Pitt never got so far. 

Wilberforce had a healthy dislike for the very in- 
different lot by whom Pitt was surrounded. He was 
broad enough to realise the gain which Fox derived 
from the brilliant men with whom he was in close 
intimacy, “above all, Mr. Sheridan.” Pitt’s friends 
were “ by no means men of the same degree of bril- 
liancy.” ‘ His connection with Dundas,” Wilberforce 
Says again, “ was Pitt’s great misfortune.” And yet 
Dundas had merits, and was by no means the worst 
of the “ trade politicians.” What a creature was the 
Right Hon. George Rose! There was a scarcity of 
wheat in 1802, and to avoid famine many people 
were anxious to give bounties on importations and 
economise the home supply. But Mr. Rose writes: 


_ “We did prohibit the distillation of wheat; and allowed the 
importation of stareh at the Home Duty, which will stop that 
manufactory; but I deplore most sincerely and earnestly any 
‘greement against the use of hair powder, not merely for the 





sake of a large revenue, but to avoid other mischief which I am 
very sure is not enough attended to, the distinction of dress and 
external appearance.” : 


He seems to have been perfectly sober when he 
wrote this letter, though he ends another letter 
by saying: 


“TI have actually been drunk ever since ten o'clock this 


morning, and have not yet quite the use of my reason, but I am 
“ Yours most faithfully and cordially, 
“GrorGE Rose.” 


It says much for Wilberforce’s Christian qualities 
that he was able to tolerate this dull buffoon. 

A letter from Sydney Smith, also printed in this 
volume, sets one thinking. It was written in 1807. 


“ Now that you have done with Africa” (he says), “ you will 
do something for Ireland, which is surely the greatest question 
and interest connected with the Empire. There is no man in 
England who from activity, understanding, character, and 
neutrality, could do it so effectually as Mr. Wilberforce; and 
when this country conceded a century ago an establishment to 
the Presbyterian Church, it is horrible to see four millions of 
Christians of another persuasion instructed by ragged priests, 
and praising their Creator in wet ditches.” 


What would have happened, one wonders, if Wilber- 
force had taken up the grievances of the Irish 
Catholics with the same fervour as those of the 
negro slaves? But it was not to be. Ireland was 
rather reserved to be the sport of safe men of the 
type of the Right Hon. George Rose. 

The book is well printed and illustrated by good 
portraits, but it has no index. The absence of an 
index in a necessarily disconnected book of this kind 
is absolutely inexcusable. 





“TO SLEEP, PERCHANCE TO DREAM.” 


SLEEP: ITs Puystotocgy, PatHontocy, HyGIreng, AND 
PsycuoLtoey. By Marie de Manacéine. (St. Petersburg.) 
Illustrated. (Contemporary Science Series.) London: 
Walter Scott. 


THE new volume of the “Contemporary Science 
Series” has already been published in Russian and 
in French, but has been revised and enlarged for the 
English edition. “Illustrated” it is not, except by 
a few simple diagrams. The author, a Russian lady 
doctor, writes as one having authority, and with 
wealth of facts. Of the merits of the book as a 
medical monograph the medical journals will, no 
doubt, have something to say; we write for the 
laity. 

Tiiages I., on the physiology of sleep, can be 
followed pretty well by anyone who has a little 
preliminary acquaintance with physiology. The 
point is to learn what sleeps during sleep. The 
author defines sleep as “the resting time of con- 
sciousness,” a formula which is constantly being 
repeated throughout the book. ‘ Consciousness” 
must be taken in a wide sense if this definition is to 
hold, and must certainly be made to include the 
will; for the paralysis, more or less complete, of 
will, is one of the most striking features of dreams. 
The pathology of sleep is dealt with in Chapter II, 
which is, of course, highly medical. It is doubtful 
if pathological conditions are a profitable study for 
the laity, although they arouse more interest than 
the comparatively neglected study of physiology. 
However, this chapter contains abundance of in- 
teresting facts about insomnia, excessive sleep, 
catalepsy, convulsive disorders and somnambulism. 
Multiplex personality the author regards as total 
somnambulism. Several curious cases of the 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde type are. given. 
Chapter III., “The Hygiene of Sleep,” is especially 
valuable for its information about sleep in childhood. 
The author writes with great force upon this subject, 
pointing out how great in childhood is the import- 
ance of the dream-world relatively to the narrow 
world of experience, and draws attention to the 
serious nature of that night terror from which little 
children sometimes suffer, it may be, without the 
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power to make their trouble understood. The half- 
awakened condition has also received special atten- 
tion from the author, who condemns the habit of 
remaining in this intermediate state as tending to 
weaken the “consciousness,” or character and will. 
This half-awakened state is favourable to illusion, 
hallucination, and “suggestion,” and seems to be 
allied to the hypnotic condition. ‘ Carried out as a 
mere form of amusement,” says Dr. Manacéine, 
“hypnotism should be regarded as a crime against 
the individual and the State itself, since by 
enfeebling consciousness it tends to increase the 
pathological elements in the community.” In this 
connection the author remarks that the contagious 
psychic disorders and crimes of crowds are favoured 
by the presence of a considerable number of “ people 
with feebly developed consciousness, people of the 
spinal type.”” We may recall for those who have 
forgotten their physiology that the material of the 
brain is also that of the spinal cord, and that a good 
many of the things which we do in our correspond- 
ence with the external world do not involve the 
intervention of the brain; the nerve message and 
the nerve reply go to and from the spinal cord. 
Other actions, again, require the intervention of the 
spinal bulb which is the bottom part of the brain. 
The cerebral hemispheres themselves are apparently 
the proper seat of the intelligence and will, that 
complex of the higher functions which Dr. Manacéine 
calls “consciousness.” In the cultivation of this 
“consciousness” the author foresees a possible 
millennium. She contrasts the dimness of our 
mental vision with the truth which shall stand 
revealed in the future life of man on earth when 
mankind shall no longer see “as through a glass 
darkly,” but with the clear apprehension of a 
fully-developed intelligence or consciousness. Then 
we shall be ever awake to the truths of life; 
they will not come upon us at crises as rude 
awakenings. We speak with something like pity 
of a dreamy man; we flatter ourselves that we 
are wide awake (as we generally do in dreams), 
yet vivid consciousness is with most of us but 
momentary. It is as if we moved in murky night, 
and only saw the realities of our position by the 
lightning’s flash. 

In the fancied millennium of a clearer conscious- 
ness, it may be that man will not be cut off as 
now from the lives of the forgotten ancestors who 
still live in us. In the subjective but involuntary 
life of the nerves and brain, the sounds we hear 
are perhaps not all echoes from our contemporary 
world ; among them may be the unexhausted pulsa- 
tion of the lives that have been before us. The 
quickened apprehension of the future man may 
possibly succeed in analysing the strange confusion 
of sounds, discriminating the echoes of the past— 
the past of his race. Thus may be revived some sort 
of understanding of the beginnings whence we come, 
even as we have in this nineteenth century recovered 
the record of times forgotten for 2,000 years. 

It is very noteworthy that the author’s study of 
sleeping, hypnotic, half-waking, and somnambulistic 
states leads her to the strenuous preaching of sub- 
jection of lower, involuntary, reflex life to the higher 
faculties of the brain which is the old Pauline teach- 
ing—strengthen the spirit to overcome the things of 
the flesh. 

It is a suggestive and, we think, a valuable book. 


THE NEW MANGAN. 


JAMES CLARENCE Mancan: Poems. With a Study by 
Louise Imogen Guiney. London: John Lane. 


IF any proof were needed that Ireland is terra 
incognita to the English critic as well as the English 
reader, it would be furnished by this late attempt, 
made by a young American woman of letters, to 
inform English as well as American readers of the 
existence of Mangan and his poetry. It would be 





quite safe to say that no Scotch poet even approach. 
ing Mangan’s stature could have been so long over. 
looked and ignored as Mangan has been. Sir George 
Trevelyan, a distinguished man of letters, wags, 
according to his own confession, some time Chief 
Secretary for Ireland before he discovered the 
existence of Mangan. Yet Mangan has given to the 
English tongue some few poems that surely can 
never perish, with a deal of less perfect poetry as 
well. Those nameless qualities of simplicity, direct. 
ness, and exquisite rightness which one finds in the 
traditional poetry of a people—in the Border ballads, 
in the Roumanian love-songs, in. the Jacobite poetry 
of Scotland and Ireland—these qualities Mangan 
preserved in the Irish translations, while giving the 
best of them a rare and lofty distinction which is 
hardly of the people. The skeleton of “Dark 
Rosaleen” may be in an Elizabethan bard’s cry of 
love to his motherland, but it is Mangan who clothes 
it with spirit and fire :— 


“Over hills and thro’ dales 
Have I roamed for your sake; 
All yesterday I sailed with sails 
On river and on lake. 
The Erne at its highest flood} 
I dashed across unseen, 
For there was lightning in my blood, 
My Dark Rosaleen, 
My own Rosaleen. 
O, there was lightning in my blood,’ 
Red lightning lightened thro’ my blood, 
My Dark Rosaleen. 


“ All day long in unrest 
To and fro do I move; 
The very soul within my breast 
Is wasted for you, Love; 
The heart in my bosom faints 
To think of you, my queen, 
My life of life, my saint of saints, 
My Dark Rosaleen, 
My own Rosaleen ; 
To hear your sweet and sad complaints, 
My life, my love, my saint of saints, 
My Dark Rosaleen. 


“Over dews, over sands, 
Will I fly for your weal; 
Your holy, delicate white hands 
Shall girdle me with steel. 
At home in your emerald bowers 
From morning’s dawn till e’en, 
You'll pray for me, my flower of flowers, 
My Dark Rosaleen, 
My fond Rosaleen; 
You'll think of me thro’ daylight hours, 
My virgin saint, my flower of flowers, 
My Dark Rosaleen.” 


The passion of this song might have belonged to the 
unknown poet. The chivalry and exaltation are like 
Surrey and Sidney, if we could imagine Surrey and 
Sidney of the ancient faith that sets woman on 4 
pedestal. 

Alas and alas! The poet over whom poetry had 
held “ her holy, delicate white hands,” to what sordid 
circumstances of the body he was condemned! The 
son of a petty shopkeeper—“ his father belonged in 
Shanagolden,” says Miss Guiney, using a curious 
Americanism—he was born at the back of a Dublin 
grocer’s shop in Fishamble Street, one of the cork- 
screwy thoroughfares leading down to the River 
Liffey. Dreariness insupportable there is in those 
dark Dublin streets, and it is impossible to imagine 
the lady of Mangan’sdreams gliding through the mean 
rooms to lean above his cradle. His whole life was 
fettered to those decaying streets that cluster 
thickly about the Castle of Dublin—Fishamble 
Street for his birthplace; Derby Square, a court 
off Werburgh Street, for his schooldays; Peter 
Street and Chancery Lane for his boyhood; York 
Street for his dreary years at the scrivenery. 
Unhappy Mangan! there was a sifting of the very 
streets so that his sensitive soul should know the 
dreariest and most wretched. s 

To the decaying streets of Dublin a special 
melancholy attaches. Within a bowshot almost are 
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the sea and the country, the exquisite glades of the 
Phoenix Park, and the glorious expanse of Dublin 
Bay. But the dead streets, with their memories and 
their ghosts! If they lie heavily on the heart of 
the chance visitor, what were they to the divinely 
endowed and delicate boy whom they surrounded 
all his days ? 

The father, as Mangan depicted him, was not at 
all an untypical Celt. One has known many such 
men in Ireland, austere and virtuous, religious and 
tyrannical; it is a common peasant type; and far 
happier for the children born to them if they were 
scapegraces and merry of mood. He was generous 
to others while forgetful of his own. Hear his son, 
in a passage which strikes the present writer as one 
of the terrible things of literature :— 

“His nature was truly noble; to quote a phrase of my 
friend O’Donovan, ‘He never knew what it was to refuse the 
countenance of living man.’ But in neglecting his own interests 
he unfortunately forgot the injuries which he inflicted upon 
the interests of others. He was of an ardent and forward- 
bounding disposition; and while deeply religious by nature, he 
hated the restraints of social life, and seemed to think that all 
feelings with regard to family connections, and the obligations 
imposed by them, were beneath his notice. Me, my two 
brothers, and my sister, he treated habitually as a huntsman 
would treat refractory hounds. It was his boast that we would 
run into a mouse-hole to shun him. While my mother lived he 
made her miserable; he led my only sister such a life that she 
was obliged to leave our house ; he kept up a continual succession 
of hostilities with my brothers; and if he spared me more 
than others it was, perhaps, because I betrayed a greater con- 
tempt of life. May God assoil his great and mistaken 
soul, and grant him eternal peace and forgiveness.” 


Nor do we hear of a soft Celtic mother whose 
love might shine as a star in her son’s disordered 
firmament. Poverty came fast on the heels of the 
munificent grocer—street-angel and house-devil— 
and after the short term of school life between the 
crumbling high walls of old Dublin houses, the 
wretched lad was put to scrivenery in an office in 
York Street. Of course, his fellow-clerks discovered 
quickly his raw sensitiveness, and tortured him by 
means of it. It is a common story; but no doubt 
they were quite decent fellows among themselves. 
{n the lurid night of Mangan’s imagination his cir- 
cumstances took on a horror hardly essentially 
theirs. In time he became an opium-eater. His life- 
long friend, Father Meehan, disputed this; whisky, 
he said, was the only poppy Mangan’s dreams were 
steeped in; and Father Meehan’s contention would 
seem to be borne out by Mangan himself. 


“And he fell far through that pit abysmal, 
The gulf and grave of Maginn and Burns, 
And pawned his soul for the devil’s dismal 
Stock of returns.” 


Yet the weight of outside evidence is in favour of 
the opium. 

Mangan was drawn by the fascination of Davis 
and his band, and the loftiness of their teaching, 
within the revolutionary movement of °48, or at 
least within so much of it as was concerned with 
the founding of the Nation, and the preaching of 
patriotism by means of poetry. A revolutionary 

angan never was; revolutionaries are not made 
of his stuff. But Davis was a leader to attract 
the poet and the idealist; and no doubt it was a 
rare happiness for poor Mangan to be of that gifted 
band, above the poets of which he stood head and 
shoulders. 

To himself he arrogated “the hate of hate, the 
scorn of scorn,” yet he seems to have had many 
friends and lovers who would have saved him if 
ever he had let them. But time after time he flung 
away his chances, sinking again and again into the 
under-world, and reappearing miserable, degraded, 
ill in mind and body, everything drowned and 
destroyed in him but the clear light of his poetry, 
and an innocence of heart which survived every- 
thing. Gross, Mangan could not be. He bought 
forgetfulness with his soul and his life, but beyond 
that suicide he was sinless. 

He lived long enough to see the death of Thomas 





Davis and the downfall of the movement Davis had 
put a soul into. When the leaders of it were in 
exile, and the country gripped hard in the pangs of 
famine and cholera, Mangan, with many another, 
put off the vestments of a life which he had found 
well nigh intolerable. He died not of the cholera, 
though he was taken to the cholera sheds from his 
wretched Bride Street lodging, where he had been 
found dying of exhaustion and starvation. Happily 
he died not friendless, for Dr. Stokes recognised him 
almost in his last hour, and under him in the Meath 
Hospital everything possible was done to save and 
comfort the poor child of genius. After death, 
Dr. Stokes brought Sir Frederick Burton t> see the 
strange magnificence of the dead poet's face; and 
to that we owe the sketch in the Dublin National 
Gallery which preserves for us Mangan in the 
majesty of death. A little sketch by Mrs. Shorter of 
the living Mangan—from contemporary prints ?— 
which prefaces this volume, shows us a face entirely 
gentle, human, and appealing. 

Of Mangan’s poetry Miss Guiney has included too 
much. The Muse visited Mangan often, but did not 
always give him of her best, and with all his strange 
learning he had not the habit of education which 
would have taught him to reject. Miss Guiney’s 
own work in poetry is so choice that one would have 
expected her to be an austere critic ; but her interest 
in Mangan as a man rather than as a poet no doubt 
influenced her in her inclusions. Her “study” is 
very sympathetic, and full of knowledge and insight. 
If one must object to anything, it is to the contro- 
versy she inaugurates as to whether Poe copied 
Mangan, or Mangan Poe, in their strange rhymes and 
maddeningly tripping metres. Either poet would 
have been none the worse for a greater austerity in 
these matters; and in any case the discussion is 
futile, as there is no evidence upon which one can 
determine one way or the other. 





ERAS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Tue Ace OF HILDEBRAND. By Marvin Vincent, D.D.—THE 
AGE OF THE CRUSADES. By James Ludlow, D.D.— 
THE GREAT WESTERN ScuHiIsmM. By Clinton Locke, 
D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


THESE three volumes cover periods of history which 
are of almost inexhaustible interest. They contain 
the history of the initial stages of educational disci- 
pline through which the European nations passed. 
In the age of Hildebrand the new Europe, made by 
infusion of the Teutonic races, is seen undergoing 
the discipline of its “ primary school.” The masters 
are great ecclesiastics. The main lesson to be learnt 
is the lesson of obedience to laws sanctioned by no 
visible force. It is a school for the education of con- 
science, yet one in which the masters violate the 
laws of conscience at every turn. 

The Crusades are the “ Sturm und Drang” period 
of European education. The raw youth is sent on 
his travels to learn the ways of other men and other 
minds. And the result is—as often happens where 
the traveller has material of weight and worth— 
that the “Sturm und Drang” interval is followed 
by a time of precocious activity and promise. The 
thirteenth century is the early flowering time of 
European life. It has its group of great rulers second 
to none —St. Louis of France, Frederick II., the 
wonder of the world, Rudolph, the founder of the 
Hapsburg line, Edward I. the greatest, with one 
exception, of England’s rulers; and beside him stand 
Simon de Montfort and William Wallace, discoverers 
of two nascent nations. It has its group of great 
thinkers: Thomas of Aquinum, Duns Scotus, William 
of Occam, Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, and 
Alexander of Hales. It has its great poet—Dante— 
beside whose name it is not necessary to put any 
other in order to give character to his age. It has 
its great painter—Giotto, creator of a new art; its 
great man of science, second only in the history of 
science to another bearer of the same name—Roger 
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Bacon; its great religious reformers, Dominic and 
Francis. Perhaps most wonderful of all, it has its 
hundreds of nameless architects who “ made infinity 
imaginable,” as Coleridge said, in the diverse beauty 
of numberless Gothic churches. It is an amazing 
and precocious century big with the promise of the 
centuries to come. 

The period indicated as the Age of the Western 
Schism, is the time when the illusion of a united 
Europe is finally dispelled before the eyes of the 
young nations, now keenly conscious of their 
own life. The Holy Catholic Church with its 
French Popes, rival claimants, contradictory recrimi- 
nations, mutual excommunications, is seen to be 
neither holy, nor catholic, nor a church in any sense 
known to the New Testament. The Holy Roman 
Empire is found to be only a name. 

These are the periods dealt with in these volumes. 
No one who stands within the tradition of historical 
Christianity can fail to find them absorbing in 
interest. They make a good beginning for what 
ought to be a very convenient series of monographs. 
The individual writers have brought to their work 
much information, adequate investigation—and, for 
their purpose, a good knowledge of the sources 
from which the history of these periods has to be 
constructed. The bibliography in each volume and 
the footnotes in the volume on the Age of Hilde- 
brand are specially worthy of mention. They are 
elements of completeness which are usually to seek 
in popular monographs. 

And yet, while these books have good points, 
it is impossible to class them among good his- 
tories. The prospectus of the series sets forth 
that it is to be “a series of popular monographs, 
giving a bird's-eye view of the most important 
epochs in the life of the Christian church.” They 
are “to promote the cause of Christian unity by a 
calm and impartial study of the history of the 
church.” There have been a few men who could 
have fulfilled this high commission. One has only 
to see Lightfoot’s recent volume of “ Historical 


Essays,” to realise how it might have been done. | 


But failing men of unique fitness there was one 
condition of success which, had it been observed, 
might have made the disproportion between aim and 
achievement less apparent. ‘The indispensable con- 
dition of success in such a case was sympathy with 
the facts and persons described. An impartial 
study means at least that the historian enters into 
the spirit of his period enough to interpret it from 
the inside. He must be inspired with the passion 
for facts, and the desire to know and tell what 
happened, rather than by the desire to comment on 
the facts from any particular point of view. In 
each of these volumes we are made to feel that the 
story is told for the sake of the moral which it 
points. We never get rid of the standpoint of 
the writer, and that standpoint is American Pro- 
testantism in the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. One is almost tempted to call it Protestant 
Americanism, as it is so positive in its bias. 

What, for instance, can we think of this remark 
on the life of Catherine of Siena ?— 


“It is a melancholy exhibit of what made a saint in those 
days, and to us moderns seems like the account of a lunatic 
rather than of a holy and very distinguished woman” (“ Great 
Western Schism,” p. 76). 


Or this comment on Hildebrand’s aims ?— 


“From a nineteenth century point of view it is difficult to 
understand such assumption. His radical, stupendous 
mistake, which the society of his age had not been educated to 
detect, was the belief that he could realise an ideal so divinely 
spiritual as that of the kingdom of God by external forces and 
secular methods ” (p. 68). 


The reader is grateful for being told what Hilde- 
brand’s ideal was. He would even pardon some 
enthusiasm in a historian for a man who cherished 
so great an ideal; what he cannot pardon is to have 
the ideal thrust upon him as “a radical, stupendous 
mistake from a nineteenth century point of view.” 








What Landor asked of history was not unreason- 
able—that it should “show him the generals ang 
statesmen who stood foremost, that he might 
bend to them with reverence, and that it shoulda 
tell their names that he might teach them to 
his children.” The names are here and the dates; 
but we find it hard to see the generals and states- 
men, especially if they are ecclesiastics, for the cloud 
of comment and exposition from a “ nineteenth cen- 
tury point of view.” This defect is so grave that 
we sincerely hope it will be less apparent in the 
subsequent volumes of the series. 

Beside this matters of language are small matters. 
But it is fair to say that anyone with a keen sense of 
the proprieties of the English tongue had better deny 
himself the pleasure of reading these books. Some 
of the peculiarities are no doubt common on the 
other side of the Atlantic; but some can hardly be 
other than colloquialisms anywhere—e.y. “ Philip,” 
we read, “resolved to down the gigantic spectre 
which threatened his very life,” ‘ monumented” 
becomes a verb, and “concubinary” is an original 
adjective. If the “ Eras of the Christian Church” are 
to circulate in England—as we certainly hope they 
will, for they deserve many readers, if only for 
the goodness of their intention—-it would seem 
an obvious precaution to have the volumes “ read” 
before publication here by someone accustomed to 
the more ordinary usages of the language on this 
side the Atlantic. 





FICTION. 
Cuptp’s GARDEN. By Ellen Thorneyeroft Fowler. London: 
Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
THE INvistpte Man: A Grotesque Romance. By H. 6G. 
Wells. London: C. Arthur Pearson. 
IvA Ki~pare: A MATRIMONIAL PRopiem. By L. B. 


Walford. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


*“Cupip’s GARDEN” is a particularly pleasant book 
—pleasant to see, to touch, and to read, for the 
attractions of such external merits as good binding 
and excellently clear print are here added to the 
intrinsic virtue of the charming little stories en- 
shrined in its dainty pages. Miss E. T. Fowler is 
endowed with exactly those qualities that count 
for so much in the equipment of the successful 
writer of short stories—lightness of touch, happy 
humour, tenderness, and a cultured style. All 
these desirable gifts combine to render “ Cupid's 
Garden” a truly delightful book, and the abounding 
cheerfulness and vigorous common-sense which 
distinguish all the stories, however varied their 
themes may be, add greatly to the reader’s enjoy- 
ment. As the title indicates, the volume deals 
mainly, if not exclusively, with the love-affairs of 
men and women of various ages, ranks, and 
characters; but, despite this fact, not a hint of 
monotony dulls the brightness of Miss Fowler's 
sparkling wit, and it is possible to read the book 
straight through without feeling that its snofi/ is 
out of proportion with the realities of life. A less 
humorous writer might have produced such an 
impression with such a topic, but Miss Fowler's 
vivacity and shrewd perception save her from 
any approach to sentimentality, and these little 
stories are racy to a most enjoyable degree. 
Amongst the dozen or so which compose the 
volume, we may briefly indicate one or two typical 
examples, notably “An Old Wife’s Tale,” in which 
is told the strange deception, prompted by faithful 
love and pity, which a certain woman practised upon 
the blind man whom she loved till death, though she 
won his affection under false pretences. The idea 
is worked out with delicate skill, and this pretty 
idyll contrasts effectively with the broad humour of 
“A Lost Pleiad,” which relates how Major Mack- 
intosh sought, found, and lost the ideal elderly 
person whom his soul yearned for amidst a wilder- 
ness of unsympathetic “youngish” femininity. It 
is a capital bit of farce, most amusingly narrated. 
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But all is good alike in “ Cupid’s Garden,’ and he 
would be a dull person indeed who failed to find 
enjoyment in the perusal of this deliciously gay and 
cheery book, compact as it is of wit, wisdom, and 
tenderness. 

“The Invisible Man” is correctly described by 
its author as “a grotesque romance.” The element 
of the grotesque is indeed almost too conspicuous in 
the treatment of his subject by Mr. Wells. The 
property of making oneself invisible at will has 
formed the theme of not a few romances, and has 
contributed to more than one poetical story; but 
Mr. Wells deals with this theme in the hardest 
and most matter-of-fact fashion. The man who is 
the hero of his story has made himself invisible, 
and, to his horror, cannot undo the miracle he has 
wrought. Invisible he remains to the end of the 
chapter, though his invisibility is tempered in a 
somewhat unpleasing fashion by the fact that any 
food he swallows can be plainly seen by the by- 
stander until the process of digestion is complete. 
But though he cannot be seen he can be felt, and 
can strike as shrewd a blow as the most substantial 
of his fellow-mortals. He can also conceal his own 
invisibility from the world by wearing clothes, a 
false nose, and coloured spectacles. It is only 
when these habiliments are stripped off that he is 
apparently resolved into thin air. Having stated 
the characteristics of Mr. Wells's hero, the reader will 
be able to fill up the plot of the story for himself. 
The invisible man has made himself by his own 
act an outcast, and he has to wage war upon society 
in order that he may live. In the first instance his 
adventures, and the strange surmises to which they 
give rise in the minds of the rural population among 
whom he makes his home, are mainly grotesque, with 
a comic element intermingled with the grotesque- 
ness: but by-and-by it is the horrible that pre- 
dominates. The strange creature becomes not so 
much an outcast as an enemy of the whole human 
race, and we are compelled to admit that he is not 
without some justification for that enmity. It is 
only too true that “man, in the lump, is a poor 
creature, with a strong tendency to revert to his 
original savagery.” The poor experimentalist, who 
has shut himself off from the society of his fellow- 
creatures, has to pass through a bitter experience of 
the stupidity of mankind and of the cruelty which 
is so often the accompaniment of stupidity. Mr. 
Wells has probably not intended to teach us any 
particular moral in his powerful though rather 
painful book, but he unquestionably brings home 
to us the truth that to be different from other 
persons is almost invariably to be disliked; and no 
man is strong enough to survive a dislike that is 
universal. 

Mrs. Walford may always be relied upon to 
provide the circulating libraries with a steady flow 
of bright, amiable, good-humoured fiction that is as 
cheerful in its sound common sense as it is unexciting 
in plot and undistinguished in style. Within the 
narrow bounds of her obvious limitations the lady is 
an agreeable novelist, always shrewd in hitting off 
such characters as she seeks to portray—for she has 
the rare wisdom never to attempt too ambitious a 
flight—and especially successful in depicting average 
middle-class society as it exists in rural England. 
In “Iva Kildare” Mrs. Walford has once more pro- 
vided herself with a canvas of fitting size, upon 
which she has painted exactly those figures of sober 
hue and undramatic gesture which we are accus- 
tomed to expect from her. The story is a very 
simple one, depending for its success upon the 
fidelity of its characterisation rather than upon 
any ingenuity of construction or brilliancy of 
dialogue—points which were never to be reckoned 
among Mrs. Walford’s virtues as a novelist. There 
1s, indeed, a very visible paucity of plot in “Iva 
Kildare,” and the story drags considerably at times, 
whilst the talk to be found in it is no more witty 
than would be the talk of its personages in real 
life. Iva Kildare is a pretty Irish girl, blessed with 












a mother who, at the age of forty, is no less charm- 
ing in person than her own daughter, and a good 
deal more sprightly ; and the story deals with the 
respective love affairs of mother and daughter, 
for the twice-widowed Lady Tilbury, Iva’s be- 
witching parent, is hovering on the verge of 
a third plunge into matrimony. Iva’s own 
lover, Reggie Goffe, is too impecunious to speak of 
marriage to the girl he loves, and poor Iva, finding 
herself likely to be left on the shelf, contemplates 
an alliance with a man whom she merely respects, 
while her love is given to young Goffe. The wealthy 
suitor, Jabez Druitt by name, is an excellent person, 
whose fortune has been made in cotton-spinning, 
and has enabled him to buy the ancestral mansion 
of poor Reggie, as well as to woo his lady-love. But 
true love conquers rightfully in the end, and the 
cotton-spinner finds himself left in the lurch in a 
rather barbarous manner. It is then that Lady 
Tilbury, a woman of infinite resource, devises a 
reparation of the most satisfactory nature for the 
wound inflicted upon Mr. Druitt’s feelings by her 
daughter’s capricious conduct. What form her con- 
solation takes we will leave the reader to discover 
from Mrs. Walford’s own pages. It is a thoroughly 
practical scheme, and one that leaves everybody 
concerned in a state of blissful contentment, so that 
the “ matrimonial problem” of the story is solved 
very happily in the end. Lady Tilbury is a really 
delightful creation, and one feels that Mrs. Walford 
has drawn her from life in a very successful way, 
while the pathetic figure of the jilted cotton-spinner 
is another careful study of an agreeable personality. 
Devoid as “ Iva Kildare” is of any high qualities of 
thought or style, yet the book must be pronounced 
a pleasant and a wholesome specimen of harmless 
fiction. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE are “ London Riverside Churches” which ean make 
little claim to architectural beauty, but even when that is the 
case historical memories eluster around many of them, and much 
that is interesting and romantic in the vanished life of the 
capital is commemorated in one way or another either upon or 
within their walls. Two years ago, Mr. Daniell, who seems as 
enthusiastic about ancient monuments as Old Mortality himself, 
published a book on “The City Churches of London,” and 
those who know it will understand the scope and style of the 
present artistic and attractive volume. In its pages will be 
found descriptive sketches of all the memorable churches which 
lie on or near the banks of the Thames, between Kingston in 
the west and Greenwich in the east, but omitting those within 
the precincts of the City, as they were dealt with in the former 
volume. Architecture apart, many of the churches which Mr. 
Daniell has explored are associated in life or death with famous 
men, Twickenham has its associations with Pope; but it is not 
pleasant to learn that the organ in its altered position now 
blocks the view of what to most people is the most interesting 
monument in the church. Gainsborough the painter lies in the 
churchyard of Kew; whilst Hogarth, whose red-brick house is 
still standing in the locality, rests at Chiswick. Richmond has 
its associations with Thomson the poet; Chelsea contains the 
chapel and monument of Sir Thomas More; and St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, is the last resting place of Gower, Fletcher, and 
Massinger. The long historical connection of St. Margarets, 
Westminster, with the House of Commons is known to 
everyone, but less familiar is the strange romantic history 
of the superb east window. It is said to have been made at 
Dort, in Holland, and to have been intended for Henry VII.’s 
chapel in Westminster Abbey. On its arrival in England it 
found its way, not to Westminster Abbey but to Waltham 
Abbey; and at the suppression of the monasteries it was set up 
in the chapel of New Hall, in Essex. This house, onee the 
property of the Earls of Ormond, was eventually bought by 
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George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and his son, the second 
Duke, sold it to General Monk. The great soldier so admired the 
window that, in order to preserve it from the rough hands of the 
Roundheads, he had it buried ; but at the Restoration it was once 
more placed in position. The estate passed in the course of a 
generation or two into other hands, and the chapel was pulled 
down; but the window was sold to a gentleman named Conyers, 
who placed it in his private chapel of Copthall, near Epping. His 
son in 1758 sold it for four hundred guineas to the parishioners 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster; so that, “‘after travelling to 
and fro upwards of two centuries, it at last found a permanent 
habitation hard by the spot for which it was originally designed.” 
St. Margaret’s is the place of sepulchre of Caxton, Raleigh, 
Blake, and other men who have helped to build up the knowledge 
and power of England. Fulham, Lambeth, Stepney, Greenwich, 
Deptford, are parishes which can boast of famous churches, and 
they do not by any means exhaust the interest of this finely 
illustrated, unconventional work of reference. Mr. Daniell has 
contrived to pack a great deal of picturesque information and 
tradition into his pithy, scholarly chapters. 

Mr. David Hannay has brought within the compass of a 
reasonable volume of less than five hundred pages a “ History of 
the Royal Navy,” from the beginning of the reign of Henry III. 
to that great line of cleavage in our national annals, the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. In other words, the book seeks to give a clear, 
suecinet account of the growth from medizval conditions of the 
Royal Navy of England. Mr. Hannay thinks that another 
Gibbon or Hume would be needed to deseribe, through the rise 
and fall of dynasties, the progress and expansion of the general 
maritime history of the nation. A mere glance at the map of 
the world is enough to reveal the commanding position of the 
British Isles in regard to the high seas, and these pages show 
that immunity from the risk of invasion by land has saved us 
from the necessity for lavishing our resources on armies, a 
necessity which crippled Holland, exhausted Spain, and weak- 
ened France. Our supremacy in sea power has, nevertheless, 
been won slowly :—“ Before full advantage could be taken of 
our position, three conditions had to be fulfilled. These islands 
had to become the seat of an organised State, and to cease from 
heing merely the field in which hostile races were fighting for 
the mastery. The weapon of sea-power, which is the sea-worthy 
and sea-keeping ship, had to be created. The New World had 
to be opened to the enterprise of the Old and the globe to be 
explored. Ages passed before these conditions were fulfilled.” 
The maritime annals of the country, Mr. Hannay thinks, fall 
naturally into three periods; first of all were the centuries 
during which the vation itself was being knit together, and was 
beginning to fashion its armaments. This epoch, it is claimed, 
ended with the accession of the Tadors. The second period 
covers the interval which divides the accession of Henry VII. to 
the abdication of James II., whilst the third commences with 
the Revolution and extends to our own time. It is with the 
first two periods that this book is concerned, and chiefly, of 
course, with the expansion of the sea power of England from the 
glorious days of Elizabeth to the fall of the Stuarts. Mr. 
Hannay hopes in a companion volume to trace the history of 
our naval life-and-death struggle with France and her allies in 
an epoch when England had to do battle with the world. The 
book is written with evident care and with unflagging vivacity. 

A eruise upon wheels of the most modern order is described 
by Mr. Charles Edwardes, in his sketches of travel entitled, “ In 
Jutland with a Cyele.” There is not much, it must be owned, 
that is remarkable in the extremely free-and-easy narrative. 
Mr. Edwardes, in spite of a fine affectation of smartness, 
appears to have taken very little trouble with the book, though 
now and then he condescends to give a bright bit of description 
of places or people. The narrative is disappointingly superficial. 
We confess to finding ourselves rather bored by the author's 
adventures, which are chiefly of a romantic kind, and by our 
inability to escape from the infliction from another man’s 
laboured pleasantries. Denmark, to many Englishmen, especially 
in its rural aspects, is still an undiscovered country, and these 
chapters at least show that it is well worth a visit. 

* Decorative Heraldry” is the title of a practical handbook 
in exposition of the artistic treatment of a subject occult to the 
uninitiated. Books great and many have been written, from the 
fifteenth century until the present time, on heraldry as a system, 
but little has eseaped into print on its purely artistic aspects. 
After all, they perhaps represent its most satisfactory claims, 
for the whole subject has been wrapped about in such a tissue 
of false assertions and fanciful legends, that its study has 
fallen into disrepute except with the credulous, in an age which 
may fairly claim to pursue, with more or less success, strictly 
scientific methods. Mr. Eve states that, except for short inci- 
dental allusions for general works on heraldry, and in papers 
read to certain learned and artistic societies, the decorative 
aspect of the matter has been treated as if it were of compara- 
tively small account. These pages trace the history of English 
heraldic art in its chief developments. They point out the 
changes of style which have arisen, and they » Bs attention to 
characteristic examples. Mr. Eve has been well advised in 
including a luminous summary of the principal heraldic rules, 
without a knowledge of which it is impossible for anyone to 





master the art. He gives what he calls a primer of heraldry, 
and then proceeds to trace its historical evolution and the 
various decorative regions in which it made its presence felt, 
There are many illustrations in the book, and much explicit 
information, not merely about the fantastic heraldry of the 
Renaissance, but of its modern revival under more sober 
conditions. 

Ten Kit-Cat portraits are given by Mr. Frank Horridge in 
his “Lives of Great Italians.” It rather takes one’s breath 
away to find a book which opens with the majestic personality 
of Dante and ends with an appreciation of Victor Emmanuel—a 
somewhat dangerous concession to the rage for mere celebrities 
of the century. It is a pity that Mr. Horridge did not draw the 
line at Cavour, though if he had closed the door on modern 
Italy altogether his book would have been more impressive, for 
Petrarch, Michel Angelo, Machiavelli, and Galileo represent 
the assured ranks of genius, as well as far-reaching work in 
various spheres of intellectual or arvistic development. These 
sketches, it must be confessed, are unequal; and one or two of 
them seem to be both meagre and unsatisfactory. The most 
noteworthy are, perhaps, those on Petrarch and Michel Angelo, 
great men about whom the writer is at once enthusiastic and 
critical. 
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